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EVENTS OF 


PAINLEVE’S Government resigned on Tues- 
M day. Ordinarily the fall of a Ministry in 
e France is an affair of far less moment than a 
similar event in Britain. It cannot precipitate a dis- 
solution ; it cannot therefore affect the balance of power 
in the Chamber ; and the normal sequel is the formation 
of a Ministry representing much the same party grouping 
and composed largely of the same persons as the fallen 
one. Presumably this will happen in the present in- 
stance ; eventually a very similar Ministry, resting on the 
Cartel des Gauches, will be patched together ; and in any 
case M. Briand will remain at the Quai d’Orsay. None 
the less, some uneasiness must be felt as to the possible 
reactions on the Locarno Pact. There is no danger of 
the Pact being disavowed in France; it has been 
approved too widely for that. But acceptance by Ger- 
many would be imperilled if there were any hesitation 
or delay in carrying out those intentions to evacuate 
Cologne and to modify the administration of the rest 
of the occupied area, which were informally indicated at 
Locarno. Political instability in France may cause 
trouble here, for hitches can easily arise, and the atti- 
tude of the Nationalists in Germany does not help 
matters. Fortunately, however, there is no sign of any 
hitch at the moment. 


* * * 


It is the financial problem that has destroyed the 
late Ministry as it destroyed those of M. Poincaré and 
M. Herriot. M. Caillaux’s reputation as a wizard has 
proved, as we suspected, a dangerous asset; for the dis- 
covery that he could not achieve miracles has caused a 
sharp revulsion of feeling against him. M. Caillaux had 
staked heavily on securing debt settlements with Britain 
and the United States, which would tide him over his 
immediate difficulties by reopening the investment 
markets in London and New York to the French Govern- 
ment. The breakdown of the American negotiations has 
been followed by a fresh collapse of the exchange; and 
France is again faced with the awful prospect that the 
franc may go the way of the mark and the krone. The 
disappearance of M. Caillaux will not help to solve the 


THE WEEK 


problem. The Budget is still very far from being really 
balanced. Fundamentally, it should not be very difficult 
to balance it on the basis of a franc at 120 to the pound. 
But, for this, further taxation and further inflation, 
adjusting internal prices and incomes to the present 
external value of the franc, are both essential; and it is 
very difficult to see how, if these things happen, the con- 
fidence of the French investor, which is indispensable if 
a rot is to be stayed, can be retained. The differences in 
the Cartel des Gauches on the financial issue, which Mr. 
Robert Dell describes elsewhere, hardly suggest that the 
next Minister of Finance will be in a position to carry 
through an adequate policy. 
* * *# 

The German Nationalist Party has shown its 
immense power and its complete indifference to Parlia- 
mentary opinion by compelling all the Nationalist 
Ministers to resign on the Locarno Conference issue. If 
left to themselves, the Nationalist Ministers would never 
have taken such a step. None of them have been asso- 
ciated with the extreme wing of the party ; two of them, 
Herr von Schlieben and Herr Neuhaus, belong to the 
banking and industrial sections of the party, whose 
nationalism is more concerned with questions of internal 
policy than with foreign affairs. Herr Luther is to be 
congratulated on his handling of the crisis. He has 
simply distributed the portfolios of the Nationalists 
amongst his other Ministers, and proposes, apparently, 
to present the Reichstag with the Locarno Pact, and 
invite the deputies to discuss it on its merits, without 
regard to whether their party is represented in the 
Cabinet or not. These tactics, if successful—and it is 
most unlikely that a majority can be found in the Reichs- 
tag to take the responsibility of rejecting the Pact— 
will leave the Nationalist manceuvre condemned by a 
Parliamentary majority, and may pave the way for a 
new combination of the Centre and Left; for when the 
vote has been taken Herr Luther will presumably 
reform his Cabinet, with great liberty of selection. 

* * * 


The frontier incident between Greece and Bulgaria 
led last week to a sharp outbreak of fighting in Mace- 
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donia. Bulgaria promptly appealed to the League, and 
the Council is now meeting in Paris to deal with the 
matter. Before proceeding to any discussion of the 
causes of the outbreak, ‘however, it has properly insisted 
that hostilities should cease. This prompt action 
has apparently impressed General Pangalos with the 
necessity of obedience; but, in the meantime, many 
outrages have been committed, and the Greek people 
may have reason to regret the political apathy which led 
them to acquiesce in the coup d’état that placed General 
Pangalos in power. The General and his fidus Achates 
Admiral Hajikyriakos have played a leading part in all 
the crises through which Greece has passed since 1920, 
and represent the element of staff politics which has been 
so fatal alike to the political stability of the country 
and the discipline of the services. One of their first 
actions was to arrest certain Greek officials on the League 
of Nations Refugee Commission, on a charge of pecula- 
tion, and propose their trial, in camera, under a special 
decree. The trial was to be summary, the accusers were 
to be guaranteed secrecy, and the penalty was to be 
death; little wonder that the League of Nations Com- 
mission intervened. It is only natural that men of such 
antecedents and training should seek the applause of 
their followers by playing the bully in foreign affairs. 
We discuss on another page the significance of the 
League’s intervention in the Macedonian quarrel. 


* * * 


The very proper rule that when a case is pending 
in the Courts nothing must be published which might 
have the effect of prejudicing the trial renders it almost 
impossible, in practice, to deal, in a journal of comments 
such as THE Nation, with the most interesting domestic 
event which has occurred recently. Twelve men have 
been arrested and charged with ‘‘ conspiring together to 
utter and publish seditious libels and to incite persons 
to commit breaches of the Incitement to Mutiny Act, 
1797.’’ Very important issues of public policy are 
raised in connection with this case, which forms the chief 
topic of conversation in political circles, and one journal 
—the Eveninc News—has already got into trouble for 
‘contempt of Court ’’ by publishing a cartoon and 
articles which it was thought might have the unintended 
effect of prejudicing the defence. It seemed for a time 
that the Home Secretary had himself been dangerously 
near to committing the same offence, for he was reported 
as saying at a social function :— 

“T believe the greater part of the audience will be 
pleased to hear that warrants were issued, and in the 


majority of cases have been executed, for the arrest of a 
certain number of notorious Communists.” 


Sir’ William Joynson-Hicks states, however, that he was 
misreported. 
* * ~ 
It would be interesting to know whether Sir William 
was also misreported on December 6th, 1913, when, 
according to Mr. Brailsford in last week’s New Leaver, 
he said at Warrington :— 
“The people of Ulster have behind them the 
Unionist Party. Behind them was the Lord God of 
Battles. In His name and your name, I say to the 


Prime Minister—Let your armies and batteries fire. 
Fire if you dare, fire and be damned.” 


‘* We know that speech by heart,’’ added Mr. Brailsford 
in his admirable ‘‘ Open Letter to Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks.’’ ‘‘ If we have one difficulty in our arguments on 
behalf of constitutional democracy with the Communists, 
it is that they perpetually remind us of the threats 
which you and even more important persons made in that 
year of crisis.”’ One thing that emerges clearly from 
all that has been said and done since O.M.S. was first 


launched upon the unoffending public is that this person 
is singularly unfitted to hold the office of Home Secre- 
tary, and we cannot but hope that Mr. Baldwin will take 
the first opportunity to relieve him of the duties which 
he finds so arduous. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the Diehards of his party are making 
it clear to Mr. Baldwin that they will not tolerate any 
more statesmanship on his part. Mr. Macquisten, who 
introduced the Political Levies Bill last March, has writ- 
ten a menacing letter to the Prime Minister in which he 
announces that he will bring in a Bill during the coming 
Session ‘‘ to restore the industrial freedom of the work- 
ing man, and to prevent a levy upon him for political 
purposes.’’ For this, Mr. Macquisten claims the strong 
support of practically the whole of the Conservative 
Party, except ‘‘ certain supporters of the old Coalition 
type of mind,’’ for whom he thinks ‘‘ the bulk of the 
electors have no use.’’ He acquiesced, he explains, in 
the temporary withdrawal of his former Bill to enable 
Mr. Baldwin to make his “‘ peace gesture,’’ but this has 
“cast a heavy gloom over the whole party in the 
House.’’ Even the moderate leaders of Labour, though 
no doubt compelled by force of their positions to resist 
the repeal of the 1906 Act, will, he says, “‘ in private 
thank Ged to have their associations restored within the 
Law.’’ Two further sentences from this significant letter 
neatly balance one another :— 

“The country trusts your integrity and believes in 


your single-mindedness as it trusts and believes in no 
other political leader.” 


_“The application of Christian Scientist methods, 
which anyone may apply to himself, but not to his 
family or his country, has been without results.” 


* *% * 


Mr. Lloyd George is conducting his Land Campaign 
with unflagging vigour, and at Manchester last Saturday 
he handled the problem of Urban Land in a manner 
reminiscent of the days of 1909. His main theme was 
that ‘‘ unearned increment ’’ lies at the roots of the 
problem of national development. Arterial roads, tube 
extensions, capital improvements of every sort and kind, 
which, as things are now, have to be subsidized out of 
public funds if they are to be undertaken, would be 
paying propositions, if it were possible to bring into 
the account the enhanced land values which they create 
in the neighbourhood. ‘‘ You must see that whatever 
values are created by the expenditure shall be taken as 
a contribution towards paying for it.’’ If this were done, 
an immense stimulus would be given to what is the chief 
economic need of Britain at the present time—the diver- 
sion of more of our capital and labour to home develop- 
ment. We believe this to be entirely true ; and we hope 
that the Liberal Committee which is at work on the 
problem of Urban Land will hold fast to this principle, 
namely, that what needs to be done with ‘‘ unearned 
increment ” is to make it available as the revenue of the 
enterprises, public or private, that create it. To tax 
it for the general needs of the Exchequer, as was done in 
the 1909 Budget, is really to throw away the whole 
virtue of the ‘‘ betterment’’ idea. Mr. Lloyd George 
also stated the case for the old cause of “ leasehold 
enfranchisement ’’ in his most lively and entertaining 
style; and linked these various items of urban policy 
together with the rural policy of cultivating tenure, in a 
general onslaught upon ‘‘ the land monopoly.”’ 

% * ¥ 

The improvement in the British trade outlook con- 
tinues, and the unemployment figures have been falling 
now for some weeks past. Moreover, the danger of a 
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set-back, resulting from credit restriction, has greatly 
diminished during the past fortnight. Sterling has 
risen on the exchanges above gold-export point; and 
further outflows of gold on a large scale are therefore 
‘* off ’’ for the time being. It would be very interesting 
to know whether this rise in the exchange has been 
brought about, as has been suggested in some quarters, 
by the use of the official credits in New York. There is 
no evidence that this has been done, though it is a some- 
what remarkable coincidence that the recovery of the 
exchange should have come just at the moment when 
the gold efflux had nearly reached its practicable limits. 
But in any case this cannot have been the main factor. 
The British trade balance is certainly not adverse to the 
extent of £2} millions a week, at which rate gold has 
been flowing recently ; so that the gold which has already 
gone may suffice to keep the exchange steady for a time. 
A more reassuring factor is the confidence which has 
recently grown up in the continuance of cheap money 
conditions in America. It is pretty clear that Governors 
Norman and Strong arrived at some sort of under- 
standing in the course of their recent travels on the 
Continent. Meanwhile the recent outflow of gold has 
not been allowed to curtail credit here; so that it looks 
as though the Bank authorities were prepared, up to a 
certain point at least, to follow Mr. Keynes’s advice not 
to take the gold standard ‘‘ too seriously.’’ One factor 
of uncertainty remains, however. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the embargo on foreign loans will be lifted 
soon. This will materially help the export trades; but 
there is always the possibility that it may entail 5 per 
cent. Bank rate, unless the Bank Court is really con- 
verted to Mr. Keynes’s views. 


* * * 


It is little wonder that French opinion is becoming 
uneasy at the continued reticence displayed by General 
Sarrail as to what really happened at Damascus. The 
full story, as told by the Times correspondent, would 
be almost incredible if it were not, unhappily, quite 
consistent with what we know of General Sarrail. A 
band of brigands having been destroyed, their corpses 
were placed on camels and paraded through the streets 
of Damascus. The spectacle, instead of cowing, infuriated 
the crowd, and a number of French troops and irregulars 
were killed or mutilated in reprisal. Two small bands 
of Druses or brigands entered the city, and were joined 
by a certain number of marauders from the turbulent 
element in the population. The French authorities lost 
their heads, and after withdrawing the French inhabi- 
tants, but giving no warning to the other European 
colonies, withdrew their troops and subjected the city 
to twenty-four hours’ pitiless bombardment, by which 
the beautiful Azm Palace and many other buildings 
were destroyed. These things have been done in a terri- 
tory which France administers under mandate from the 
League of Nations, and she will have to give an account 
of her stewardship. They will excite widespread indig- 
nation jin France itself; but the Governments which 
appointed and maintained General Sarrail cannot escape 
the responsibility. Such things would not have hap- 
pened under General Weygand—and if his fault was not 
to be anti-clerical, peace in Syria was ‘‘ worth a mass.”’ 


* * * 


The great strike of anthracite coal-miners in the 
United States has had a direct effect on our situation, 
for heavy purchases have been made in South Wales, and 
it will probably leave some enduring results in the 
British coal trade. The dispute is no less surprising than 
serious. © It has been going on for two months; the 


American public has suffered through the exceptionally 
severe weather of October, and the industry stands 
revealed as bankrupt in statesmanship. The problem 
involves a permanent difficulty, in that the national pro- 
duction is far greater than the maximum demand. But 
the anthracite field is defined in area and the industry is 
fully unionized. It seems absurd that a two-months’ 
stoppage can occur, and be allowed to throw the house- 
holds of the greater part of the country into added 
expense and anxiety, to say nothing of the misery of 
burning soft coal in hard-coal furnaces. The employers 
cherish the hope that the strike will tend to break up the 
miners’ unions. It is, in fact, more likely to strengthen 
the scattered and persecuted unions of the bituminous 
coalfields. 


* * * 

At the opening session of the Chinese Tariff Con- 
ference, Mr. C. T. Wang formulated the demand of 
China for the removal of all tariff restrictions contained 
in existing treaties. He proposed that certain interim 
duties should be imposed during the period before the 
Chinese national tariff law could come into operation, 
which should be not later than January Ist, 1929. 
Simultaneously with the enforcement of the new tariff 
law, China would agree to the abolition of likin, the 
vexatious transit duty which has done much to impede 
her commercial development. The opening addresses 
of the other delegates were largely formal in character ; 
but Mr. Hioki, the Japanese delegate, who referred sym- 
pathetically to the similarity between the position of 
China to-day, and that of his own country in the past, 
stated that the Japanese Government favoured the intro- 
duction of tariff autonomy by a series of steps, with 
regard to which his delegation would make detailed pro- 
posals. Sir Ronald Macleay said the British delegation 
was prepared to discuss the question of tariff autonomy 
either at the present or a later conference; but pointed 
out that the abolition of likin and other internal taxes 
involved a readjustment of the fiscal relations between 
Peking and the provinces. 


* * * 


It is greatly to be hoped that the repeated references 
in the opening addresses to the desire of the Powers to 
deal “ generously” with Chinese demands have more 
than formal significance ; but events in China itself have 
again emphasized the real difficulties of tariff revision. 
The Wu Pei-fu party have established themselves in the 
Yangtze provinces, and their opponents have been unable 
to offer the least resistance. Wu Pei-fu has sent messages 
to the Legations denouncing the Peking Gcvernment and 
pressing them to postpone the Conference. The signifi- 
cance of this lies in the fact that Republican China has 
continued the fiscal system of the imperial régime, Lased 
upon customs duties, a land tax, a salt gabelle, and 
transit duty, likin. All of these, except the first, 
are collected by local officials; but from all of these a 
steady revenue flowed into the imperial treasury. To- 
day, the Central Government can count only on revenues 
from the provinces governed by its nominees. In the 
remainder the taxes go to swell the war-chests of the 
Tuchuns. The Central Government very naturally 
desires to increase the customs tariff, its one reliable 
source of revenue, and if likin were abolished, Chinese 
trade could undoubtedly stand a tariff increase; but, 
until the Central Government can secure the general 
support of the provincial governors, it can neither en- 
force the abolition of likin nor secure revenues from the 
land tax and the salt gabelle and thus avoid throwing 
the whole burden of increased taxation on imported 
goods. 
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UPHOLDING THE COVENANT 


HE value of the League of Nations for its main 
T purpose of preventing war can be tested more 
clearly in connection with the Greco-Bulgar 
dispute, which broke out last week, than by any earlier 
event. The League may fairly claim, indeed, to have 
prevented several wars since it came into existence. 
There was the dispute between Sweden and Finland over 
the Aaland Islands, which might easily have led to war 
if it had not been brought before the Council of the 
League by the British Government and satisfactorily 
settled. There was the Polish-Lithuanian dispute over 
Vilna which the League did not succeed in settling, but 
in which the disputants were kept for two years talking 
instead of fighting. There was the notable case of the 
Serbs and Albanians, when Yugo-Slav troops invading 
Albania were actually turned back by the remonstrances 
of Lord Balfour in the League’s Council. Finally, there 
was the Corfu affair, in which the expression of world 
opinion at the League Assembly undoubtedly exercised a 
restraining influence on Italy, though it was the Council 
of Ambassadors which made itself responsible for the un- 
satisfactory terms of the actual settlement. In all these 
cases the League has played a useful part, and it is 
legitimate to base high hopes for the future peace of the 
world upon this measure of achievement by an incomplete 
League of Nations amidst the harassing conditions of the 
post-war years. But it has not hitherto been possible to 
say, without fear of contradiction, that the League has 
certainly prevented a war which would inevitably have 
occurred in pre-war international conditions. It is at 
least arguable that Sweden and Finland did not seriously 
mean to fight about those little islands; that the Council 
of Ambassadors which ultimately settled the fate of 
Vilna could also have averted war between its claimants ; 
that although Albania was certainly saved by the 
League, its overrunning by the Serbs would hardly have 
amounted to a war; and that Italy got off far too lightly 
for the bombardment of Corfu. In this new Greco- 
Bulgar affair there seems, however, to be a clear-cut case 
such as the Covenant was expressly designed to meet. 
Fighting has actually broken out in circumstances which 
in pre-League days would have practically confined the 
efforts of neutral nations to the anxious task of “ local- 
izing ’’’ the conflict. 

It is fortunate that this outbreak should have 
occurred at a time when the League is in a stronger 
position than it has ever yet been to deal with it. The 
Locarno agreement, with its promise of the early 
adhesion of Germany, has already removed the last ves- 
tige of excuse for the unjust taunt that it is a League of 
Allies. The new attitude of France, with its tangible 
manifestation in the evacuation of the Ruhr, has equally 
removed all ground for the suggestion that the law-givers 
are themselves law-breakers. The League is strong enough 
and sufficiently united to deal firmly with those who 
violate the Covenant, and there should be no reason to 
fear that it will falter in that task. Bulgaria and Greece 
are both Members of the League, and one or both of 
them hhave broken the Covenant. It is essential that 
such conduct should not be condoned. The authority of 
the League must be clearly vindicated in such a way that 
the most quarrelsome and least responsible Balkan Gov- 
ernment will realize in future that to fail in its 
obligations to the League is to affront all the Member- 
States of whom it is composed. 


The initial steps required to bring the recalcitrant 
State to its senses were taken with admirable prompti- 
tude and firmness. A meeting of the Council, sum- 
moned immediately Bulgaria appealed to the League, 
was opened in Paris on Monday last. The importance 
of the occasion was marked by the fact that all the Mem- 
bers of the Council, except Czechoslovakia, were repre- 
sented by their principal delegates, in spite of the short 
notice which the circumstances demanded. Meanwhile 
M. Briand, as President of the Council, had called upon 
the combatants to cease fighting and withdraw their 
troops within their respective frontiers, and the first 
business of the Council was to ascertain whether this 
injunction had been obeyed. The replies of the repre- 
sentatives of Bulgaria and Greece on this question at 
once revealed the fact that the latter State, at any rate, 
had not till then realized its position with respect to the 
League. The Bulgarian spokesman declared that his 
cuuntry’s troops had never occupied Greek territory. 
That is a statement that can be tested by investigation. 
The Greek representative replied, however, that the 
Greek troops would be withdrawn from Bulgaria as soon 
as Bulgarian troops had evacuated Greek territory. Such 
an evasion could not be tolerated by the Council, 
and it was perfectly right, in our opinion, to refuse fur- 
ther consideration of the matter in dispute until hos- 
tilities had ceased. Both the Greek and Bulgarian Gov- 
ernments were requested to inform the Council within 
twenty-four hours that unconditional orders had been 
issued to their troops to retire behind their frontiers, and 
within sixty hours that the troops had actually been 
withdrawn as required and warned that a resumption of 
hostilities would be severely punished. The Governments 
of France, Great Britain, and Italy were requested to 
send officers within reach to report to the Council when 
these requirements had been carried out. These were the 
essential preliminaries to any examination by the 
Council of the underlying issues. 

It is not our purpose in this article to attempt to 
apportion the blame for the breach of Public Law which 
has occurred or to discuss the merits of the dispute be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria. These matters are being 
dealt with by the Council of the League at the time when 
we go to press. The one thing that it is important to 
emphasize at this stage is the necessity for a solid backing 
of British public opinion behind Mr. Chamberlain, and a 
like backing of world opinion behind the Council as a 
whole. If that support is assured, there will be no serious 
difficulty in bringing the offenders to reason. The 
sanctions laid down in Article 16 of the Covenant are 
available, and should be freely used if they are required. 
The first step would be the severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions by all the fifty-two States which have adhered to 
the League. The second step would be the prohibition 
of commercial relations. It is almost inconceivable that 
this would not suffice to induce submission to the 
League’s authority, but, if necessary, we should unhesi- 
tatingly support the participation of the British Navy in 
the further application of Article 16. More is at stake 
than the settlement of a dispute between Greece and Bul- 
garia; more even than the prevention of a particular 
war ; the effectiveness of the League for its primary pur- 
pose of maintaining law and order between the States 
which have signed the Covenant is being put to the test, 
and its future influence will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the vigour and clarity with which this issue 
is handled. 
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Assuming, as we may with some confidence assume, 
that the Council of the League disposes of the Greco- 
Bulgar outbreak with as firm a hand as that with which 
it took it up, there is another observation worth making 
while the incident is fresh in our minds. The League has 
been discussed and its value appraised from every con- 
ceivable angle during the past five years. It has been 
criticized for attempting too much and too little. Some 
of its most enthusiastic supporters have come dangerously 
near to implying that if the League cannot achieve suc- 
cess in a direct attack upon the world’s armaments it will 
have proved a useless instrument. But this small episode 
in Eastern Europe should serve to remind us of the extra- 
ordinary value which the mere existence of a League of 
Nations, if it does nothing beyond the immediate scope of 
Articles 11—16, may have for the world’s peace. Many 
of us have been reading lately of Sir Edward Grey’s diffi- 
culties in dealing with Balkan troubles, such as this, 
before the war. In his endeavours to mediate between 
the combatants, or even to limit the area of conflict, he 
was compelled to improvize an international organ. This 
involved not only delay but grave anxiety as to the atti- 
tude which various Great Powers would adopt. Where 
there was no machinery in existence and no recognized 
procedure for mediation, every move was liable to arouse 
suspicion in the Chancelleries. Cannot we picture what 
those suspicions would have been in the present case? 
Why should France be concerned for the integrity of an 
ex-enemy State like Bulgaria? What sinister motives 
inspire Italy in objecting to the aggrandizement of 
Greece? Is Great Britain trying to get the better of 
Turkey over Mosul by secretly encouraging the Greeks in 
their attack upon Turkey’s ally, Bulgaria? But for the 
League, these and many similar questions would have 
been asked. We are apt to forget that until the League 
was formed it was not even a friendly act for a nation 
to call attention to circumstances likely to cause a 
rupture; still less to intervene when a war was in pro- 
gress. The peace of Europe was nobody’s business until 
it became the business of the League. It is well that 
those who tend to be discouraged by the “ inevitability of 
gradualness ” in the progress towards international peace 
and security should reflect occasionally upon what has 
been already achieved. 


“KADAVER” 
| T would be foolish to imagine that the German Corpse 


Factory, which has undergone a sensational revival 

in the news, can be buried again without full dis- 
cussion. Brigadier-General Charteris, M.P. for Dum- 
friess., and sometime head of Army Intelligence in France, 
has made that impossible by his speech in New York. 
The speech is now doing its incalculable work throughout 
the world. Several grave questions are raised by it, the 
gravest having relation to the character of that Allied 
Propaganda which, by common consent, was immensely 
efficient for its purpose in the War. 

General Charteris spoke on October 19th, at a 
dinner of the National Arts Club. The gathering was 
private, but in the New Yorx Times a report appeared 
of certain passages, dealing with war propaganda and 
containing a reference to the origin of the story about the 
corpse factory near the Rhine. According to this, the 
General confessed that, under his direction in Army 
Intelligence, the captions of two pictures from the Ger- 
man front had been transposed. One showed a train of 
wounded soldiers; the other a load of dead horses, 
labelled ‘“ Kadaver.” Believing that an exchange of 
captions might produce a result that would be certain 


to shock the Eastern peoples who reverence their 
dead, he made it, and sent out the pictures and the story 
to Shanghai. It is unnecessary to add that on the follow- 
ing morning the New Yorx Times report was flashed over 
the American continent. In a statement to the Press 
at the time of his sailing for home, General Charteris 
said that he had been misrepresented. Passages in his 
address had been taken from their context. His refer- 
ences to the corpse factory were merely incidental, and 
they were made for the express purpose of emphasizing 
the principle, followed by the British, that propaganda 
to be effective must be truthful. 

When the storm broke in the Press, in America and 
in this country, the New Yorx Tres published an ex- 
planation of its own part in the affair. The reporter 
attended the dinner by arrangement with Mr. J. B. 
Pond, the lecture agent, who informed the paper that 
he had no objection to his presence so long as the 
General’s approval of what was to be published was 
obtained. The reporter’s own version is then given. 
General Charteris, he says, “ offered the story of the 
corpse factory as an amusing instance of how propaganda 
might go beyond the field originally intended.” The 
reporter goes on to say that the General told other stories 
of propaganda methods: one in particular, about the 
Intelligence Department’s having spent six months in 
preparing a false diary of a German soldier. It was to 
tell of his removal from the front lines to work the corpse 
factory, and being so shocked that he went back to the 
front and was killed. This was never used, the General 
saying, according to the report, that he was afraid of 
some error that might discredit it. At the close of the 
dinner, the reporter adds, General Charteris was asked 
whether the two examples might be printed. He sent 
back word that the story of the corpse factory could be; 
the story of the faked diary not. 

Brief summaries only were cabled to the British 
Press. Mr. Lloyd George was invited to comment. He 
replied that he had never believed the story of the corpse 
factory. It was perfectly ridiculous. The Government 
knew it could not be true, and it had never been used 
officially by the Propaganda Department. Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, who directed a special division of 
the Department, said the story was investigated and 
definitely turned down. His division dealt in truth alone. 
On the other hand, Mr. Ian Macpherson, who was 
Under-Secretary for War at the time, said the War Office 
had no reason to doubt the story: “ It would never have 
been touched had we not believed it to be true ’’—in 
other words, the War Office did make use of it as 
propaganda. 

So far the Charteris incident, for the present. It 
must, of course, be carried further in Parliament or 
elsewhere. We may, in the meantime, examine that 
portion of the record which is most easily available. It 
may at least enable the public to form a judgment as 
to the presentation of the story in the British Press. 
And since, in 1917, nothing whatever of this character 
could have appeared in the newspapers without the 
approval of the Government Press Bureau, some conclu- 
sions may be drawn as to its use for propaganda. We 
summarize the chief points from the file of the Timzs— 
which journal, it may be remarked, has not dealt with 
the Charteris incident beyond printing a brief cable 
from its New York correspondent giving the points of 
the address as reported. 

The gruesome tale of the Corpse Factory in our Press 
begins on April 16th, 1917. On that day the daily column 
of the Times, ‘‘ Through German Eyes,’’ contains a 
section with the headline, ‘‘ Use of Dead Bodies: Callous 
Admission.”?” A paragraph is taken from the corre: 
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spondence of Karl Rosner, representative of the Berlin 
LoKALANZEIGER on the Western Front. It is described as 
‘« the first definite admission concerning the way in which 
the Germans use dead bodies.’ Next day the paragraph 
is repeated in italics. The Times remarks that it corro- 
borates the INDEPENDANCE BetceE, which, on April 10th, 
had copied from La Betcique of Leyden a description 
of trains “ arriving full of bare bodies,” and being 
unloaded at the Deutsche Abfall-Verwertungs Gesell- 
schaft, in the Eifel district, south-west of Coblenz. Two 
days later (April 19th) the Tres prints a facsimile of the 
passage from Rosner’s dispatch, as it appears in the 
LOKALANZEIGER of the 10th, with a translation. Here 
are the essential sentences :— 
‘We pass through Evergnicourt (north of Reims). 
There is a sickly smell in the air, as if glue were being 
boiled. We are passing the great Corpse Utilisation 
Establishment (Kadaververwertungsanstalt) of this 
Army Group. The fat that is won here is turned into 
lubricating oils, and everything else is ground down in 


the bones mill into a powder which is used for mixing 
with pigs’ food and as manure. Nothing is permitted to 


go to waste.” 

On April 20th the Times gives a German wireless 
message, in which it is stated that “the English Wireless 
Service is spreading the loathsome and equally ridiculous 
report.” The message goes on to say that, as everybody 
conversant with German knows, the word Kadaver “ is 
never used for human bodies, but only for the carcases 
of animals.’’ The Tres thereupon begins a discussion, 
which continues for some days, on the meaning of the 
crucial word. It cites two famous German dictionaries 
(Meyer and Muret-Sanders), and insists that Kadaver 
is applied to ordinary human corpses—in addition to its 
acknowledged use, like cadavre, in anatomy. Other 
pieces of evidence are gathered in, and on May 5th the 
Tues completes its case by printing the photograph of 
a typewritten document, described as an order of the day 
from the headquarters of the Sixth German Army, with 
a short paragraph referring to deliveries at the Corpse 
Utilizing Establishment. And, while this has been going 
forward in the news columns, readers of the Times have 
been doing their part. On April 18th, the day after 
the first reference, there appears a letter from C. E. Bun- 
bury, dated the Royal Automobile Club. To this person, 
it would seem, belongs the credit of first suggesting that 
the LoKALANZEIGER had afforded Britain an opportunity 
for propaganda “ that should not be missed ”’ among the 
Eastern peoples. 

In Parliament the corpse factory is first heard of on 
April 25th, when Mr. Ronald McNeill withdrew a ques- 
tion of which he had given notice. He asked it, however, 
on the 30th: whether the Prime Minister would take 
steps to make known “as widely as possible in Egypt, 
India, and the East generally ” the fact that the Ger- 
mans were boiling down their dead soldiers into food for 
swine. Mr. John Dillon followed: had the Government 
any solid ground for believing it? Lord Robert 
Cecil, Minister of Blockade, replied. He said he had no 
information beyond the extracts that had appeared in 
the Press, but “in view of other actions taken by the 
German military authorities, there is nothing incredible 
in the present charge against them.” He added: 

“ His Majesty's Government have allowed the circu- 


lation of the facts as they appeared through the usual 
channels.” 


Pressed further by Mr. Dillon, Lord Robert admitted 
that he had not seen the FRaNKFURTER ZEITUNG’s ex- 
planation, and said it was no part of the Government’s 
duty to institute inquiries as to what went on in Ger- 
many. On May 17th we have the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, Herr Zimmermann, commenting upon Lord Robert 


Cecil’s statements. The story of the corpse factory, he 
said, had appeared first in the French Press, which was 
misled by the uses of the word cadavre. The Franx- 
FURTER ZEITUNG, a fortnight earlier, had assumed that 
the French deemed it “ not worth while to go on bearing 
the disgrace of such a grotesque lie.’’ 

The foregoing summary traces the corpse factory as 
propaganda only in a single journal, and within the 
space of one month in 1917. _Its proliferations in the 
British Empire, the United States, and the Far East 
could not be described. The memory of them staggers 
the imagination. It should, however, be noted that in 
the British Press references to the corpse factory came 
speedily to an end. General Charteris and Mr. Master- 
man have doubtless indicated the sufficient reason. 


THE FALL OF M. CAILLAUX 
Sr. Cyr-sur-Lorre, Octoser 261TH, 1925. 


AM writing at a certain disadvantage, for I do not 
| know what has been the result, if any, of the 
Cabinet Council held in Paris to-day, but the sharp 
differences of opinion within the Cabinet about M. Cail- 
laux’s financial policy make a Ministerial crisis almost 
certain. If it does not occur to-day, it cannot long be 
delayed. I should suppose that the crisis, if and when 
it comes, will be short. M. Painlevé is likely to return 
with a reconstructed Cabinet, excluding M. Caillaux and 
perhaps one or two other members of the present Govern- 
ment. The new Government will probably secure the 
support of the Socialist Party, and the Cartel des Gauches 
will thus be resuscitated. Possibly M. Painlevé will 
exchange the Ministry of War for that of Finance, 
although M. de Monzie is anxious to resume the latter 
office, which he held for a few days in the Herriot Cabinet 
after the resignation of M. Clémentel. 

After M. Caillaux’s acceptance of the resolution 
passed by the Radical congress at Nice, demanding a 
“* special imposition ’’ (contribution spéciale) on all forms 
of capital, there seemed to be a possibility of agreement 
between him and the Cartel—for on the financial ques- 
tion the large majority of the delegates at the congress 
took the same view as the Socialists—but his speech at 
Coémon yesterday destroyed that possibility. On two 
points of first importance—those of the capital levy and 
the method of dealing with the floating debt—M. Cail- 
laux categorically rejected the policy of the Socialists and 
the majority of the Radicals. Since it can hardly be 
supposed that he will go back on his declarations of 
yesterday, made with a full consciousness of their almost 
inevitable consequences, it must be assumed that he is 
prepared to retire from office. For it is certain that 
neither the Radical nor the Socialist Party will accept 
the financial policy outlined by M. Caillaux at Coémon. 
And to certain points in that policy the Opposition 
parties are equally strongly opposed. This being so, if 
the Government presented itself before the Chamber 
with M. Caillaux’s policy, it would court defeat. 

There can be no doubt that M. Caillaux’s influence 
and prestige, which were at their height when he went 
to America, have been waning since his return. During 
the last week he has had a ‘‘ bad Press,’’ on the Left as 
well as on the Right. He has, most unjustly, been held 
responsible for the failure to arrive at an agreement 
about the debt to America, even by papers that urged 
him not to come to an agreement on the ground that 
no arrangement possible for France would be accepted 
by the United States. The failure of the ‘‘ gold loan ”’ 
for the consolidation of the floating debt, which has 
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realized something less than £60,000,000, instead of the 
£300,000,000 hoped for, has, of course, been another 
important cause for the change, and so has the fall of 
the franc. Whenever the franc falls the French public 
demand a scapegoat, as is their habit in all unpleasant 
circumstances, and the Minister of Finance is naturally 
indicated. 

I should suppose that M. Caillaux himself is not 
very much surprised at the meagre response to his appeal 
to the patriotism of the Treasury Bondholders, which 1 
anticipated in Tan Nation when it was decided to issue 
the loan. I confess that I did not expect it to be quite so 
meagre as it is, but knowing, as I do, that the most 
ardent Chauvinism is compatible with an entire lack of 
public spirit or civisme, to use the French term, | 
never expected the loan to be a success. Perhaps the 
subscription would have been larger had the franc begun 
to fall before it closed, but the loan was obviously not 
attractive as an investment to holders of short-term 
Bonds carrying a higher rate of interest, except on the 
hypothesis that the franc would greatly depreciate. The 
weak point in the loan, as I suggested in the article 
already mentioned, was that a revival of confidence and 
the stability of the franc must militate against its suc- 
cess. During the period in which the subscription was 
open the franc was stable on the whole, and a certain 
revival of confidence is shown by the fact that two-thirds 
of the Bonds repayable in three years, issued in 1922, 
that have come to maturity since the present Government 
took office, have been renewed. Their total amount was 
about £160,000,000. Just because confidence has been to 
some extent revived, the vast majority of the holders 
of Zreasury Bonds have refused to exchange them for 
the ‘‘ gold loan.’’ It is not yet known to what extent 
the loan has already reduced the floating debt, for its 
restriction to holders of Treasury Bonds was only 
nominal. The issue of Treasury Bonds at short term 
continued as long as the subscription remained open, so 
that anybody wishing to invest in the loan had only to 
buy Bonds and exchange them for the new stock. Of 
course, the fresh money so subscribed will be available 
for redeeming short-term Bonds as and when they fall 
due. 

The problem of the floating debt is thus unsolved, 
and it is difficult to see how it can be solved except by 
compulsory consolidation. M. Caillaux seemed to hint at 
that solution, in the event of the failure of the voluntary 
loan, in one of his appeals for the latter, but in his 
speech at Coémon yesterday, he very definitely declared 
against it on the ground that it would be a breach of 
faith on the part of the State, the consequences of which 
would be disastrous to the national credit. This view is 
not universally accepted. Many people hold that, if a 
compulsory consolidation loan were accompanied by the 
same guarantee of interest in gold value as the loan 
already issued, the stock could easily be realized without 
loss, or with very little loss, and therefore the present 
holders of Treasury Bonds would suffer little, if any, 
hardship. Perhaps this is a bit doubtful, if the interest 
were only four—or, as has been proposed, three and a 
half—per cent., but in any case the only alternative 
seems to be that proposed by M. Caillaux, who originally 
proposed it last June, but failed to induce the Cabinet 
to adopt it—namely, the redemption of the short-term 
Bonds by an issue of banknotes for that purpose. If 
this policy was difficult in June, it has now become 
impossible, for all parties are opposed to it. M. Léon 
Blum is on this point in agreement with M. Frangois- 
Marsal, the former Finance Minister of the Bloc 
National. No doubt M. Caillaux is right in saying that 
the substitution of banknotes for the short-term Bonds 


would not be a new inflation, but he will never succeed 
in convincing the French public or the political parties 
of that fact, so that the effect would be probably the 
same as if the operation were in fact a new inflation. 
Neither the politicians nor the public in France can 
be made to understand that the unlimited issue of short- 
term Bonds, which has been going on for years, is a 
veiled form of inflation, just as disastrous as an unlimited 
issue of banknotes, and more expensive, since the Bonds 
bear interest and the notes do not. The general belief 
in France is that one can inflate only with banknotes, 
and that, so long as their issue is limited, all is well. 
Yet everybody knows that, as M. Caillaux said yester- 
day, these Bonds, many of which are redeemable in one 
month, are habitually used for making payments, and 
therefore, in fact, as currency. Since, however, it is 
impossible to eradicate the belief mentioned in a few 
days, it is to be feared that M. Caillaux’s proposal, if 
adopted, would cause something like a panic, and do 
much more harm to the national credit and the currency 
than a compulsory consolidation loan. In any case, if 
the Government adopted such a policy, it would have 
nearly the whole Chamber against it. However defen- 
sible theoretically, the policy is practically impossible, 
given the existing sentiment in France. 

In his opposition to a capital levy, stated yesterday 
with greater emphasis than ever, M. Caillaux has, of 
course, the Opposition on his side—although for differ- 
ent reasons—but the great majority of the parties of 
the Left against him. At the very moment when he 
was speaking, M. Herriot was demanding a capital levy 
in a speech at Vienne. In my opinion M. Caillaux is 
right on this question also, although all his arguments 
yesterday were not equally convincing. Even if it be 
the case that some great financiers and industrial mag- 
nates are in favour of a capital levy—and there is at 
present no visible sign of it—it does not necessarily 
follow that they hope to profit from the confusion that 
would result. The real arguments against a capital 
levy are, as M. Caillaux said, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult in practice, and that its results in other countries, 
with the doubtful exception of Czechoslovakia, have not 
been encouraging. One great objection to a capital levy 
is that it can be effectively made only by the method 
of creating mortgages for the benefit of the State on real 
property, issuing new shares in companies and allotting 
them to the State, stamping banknotes to a certain per- 
centage of their value, reducing in a certain proportion 
all the holdings of Government stock, and so on. On 
the one hand, this makes any differentiation between 
large and small owners of capital almost impossible. On 
the other hand, it can give the State ready money only 
if the mortgages and other securities are realized, which 
would probably mean a heavy loss. If they are not 
realized, it seems to offer no advantage over an income 
tax. A system such as is usually proposed in France. 
with declarations, and exemptions and abatements for 
small owners, would be a long and complicated process 
and would probably yield disappointing results. More- 
over, for my part, I do not see how the levy can be 
paid. 

M. Caillaux has been accused of proposing no alter- 
native to a capital levy. He has, however, proposed one, 
namely, a special additional tax on all unearned incomes 
to be ear-marked for a sinking fund to reduce the 
national debt. This seems a more practical and much 
easier method than a capital levy, but apparently the 
Socialists will not hear of it as a substitute. Nor will 
the majority of the Radicals, because, as the Nice Con- 
gress showed, they are determined to revive the alliance 
with the Socialists. In these circumstances, a change 
at the Ministry of Finance seems inevitable, For my 
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part, I doubt whether any Finance Minister will be able 
to put the national finances in order and stabilize the 
currency. What is probably needed is a financial con- 
troller with powers such as were given in Germany to 
Dr. Schacht, and as free as he was from political inter- 
ference. 

The financial question absorbs at present the whole 
interest of the public, and other matters pass almost 
unnoticed. Even the success of the Locarno Conference 
seems to leave the public in general indifferent, although, 
of course, it has strengthened the position of M. Briand 
and also of M. Painlevé. The conclusion of the Western 
Pact is generally, if somewhat tepidly, approved, except 
by the extreme Nationalists, represented by such papers 
as the Ecno pe Parts, who hold that M. Briand has been 
hoodwinked by the Machiavellian English and Germans, 
and that the security of France has been undermined. 
Even the Temps approves the results of Locarno, with 
certain reserves, of course, about the good faith of Ger- 
many. The greatest value of Locarno is, no doubt, not 
so much the actual paper agreements arrived at as the 
hope that it gives of a fundamental change for the better 
in Franco-German relations. When those relations have 
become normal and remained so for a certain time, one 
may hope for a change in French sentiment, which is still 
deeply suspicious of Germany. As time goes on, the Pact 
should preduce a sense of security and thus diminish and 
ultimately eradicate the fear which is at the bottcm of 
anti-German feeling in France. This result will be 
obtained the sooner if the bulk of the Press adopts a 
different tone towards Germany, and of that there are 
welcome signs. 

Even more welcome are the signs of a growing dis- 
position to question the dogma of the sole responsibility 
of Germany for the war. It is not sufficiently known in 
England how much has been done by French writers 
to expose the fallacy of that dogma. One of the most 
courageous is M. Victor Margueritte, who was the initia- 
tor of the ‘‘ Appel aux Consciences,’’ just published, in 
which the repudiation by the Allied Governments of 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles is demanded. 
Such an appeal, signed as it is by four generals and by 
such names as Henri Barbusse, Victor Basch, Georges 
Courteline, Lucien Daudet (brother of the Royalist 
leader), Georges Duhamel, Paul Reboux, Romain Rol- 
land, Jules Romains—to mention only a very few of the 
numerous signatories—cannot fail to have an effect on 
both sides of the frontier. Although the French do not 
themselves realize it, I am convinced that an uneasy 
conscience has something to do with their fear of Ger- 
many. Only the revision of the Treaty of Versailles can 
relieve their consciences and those of the rest of us. 
Perhaps one of the greatest advantages of the Western 
Pact is that it is a step in that revision, which, of course, 
will be gradual and not formal 

Rosert DE... 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE autumn calm of England has no counterpart 

in Europe or in the cradle lands of our civiliza- 
tion. Our Press and people fell too easily into 

the assumption that the initialling of the Pact at 
Locarno was equivalent to the annunciation of the new 
era. Paris, Berlin, Greece, Bulgaria, Morocco—it is a 
lurid winter dawn. And for how much to-day does 
England count? Go to Geneva, and you may feel the 
desperate hopes of the nations turning still to Britain. 
It is pathetic: for where on our side is the statesman 
to speak a great word—of guidance, or rebuke, or chal- 


lenge—to a world in terror once more? Could you 
imagine its coming from the Prime Minister, the Foreign 


Secretary, or another? 
* * * 


Lord Cecil’s rectorial address at Aberdeen did not 
attract the notice of the London Press. It should have 
done ; for, although the students could not be persuaded 
to keep silence during the reading, it contained debat- 
able matter in plenty. What public man could more 
properly discuss the use and abuse of the party system 
than the Minister who, as a famous Irishman puts it, 
reminded his countryman, by resigning during the crisis 
of the world, that there was a Welsh Church question? 
The address, on the whole, was a justification of the 
system, qualified by a demand that freedom of voting 
should be permitted save on the few crucial questions. 
Lord Cecil had one downright passage on the duty 
resting upon the Prime Minister to keep his pledges 
fully and exactly—a straight tip for the Protectionist 
Mr. Baldwin. Can we suppose that Aberdeen failed to 
see the irony of its Rector’s task in these days—the 
defence of British Government policy against the opinion 
of the League which is, in no small degree, Lord Cecil’s 
own creation ? 

* * * 

Whatever it was that General Charteris said in 
Gramercy Park, New York, one thing is certain: the 
precise record will not leap to light. At Westminster 
and in Fleet Street the General is known for his indis- 
cretions, but at the National Arts Club he may have 
been a victim. The point is that we shall never know, 
because of the technique of American journalism. The 
reporters (apart from the special verbatim men) seldom 
write shorthand. On many papers shorthand is a posi- 
tive disqualification. Custom allows a reporter, who is 
chiefly concerned with the scene and the ‘‘ high spots,”’ 
not only to paraphrase the speaker, but to put within 
quotation marks the reporter’s own version of the pas- 
sages he chooses to print in the first person singular. 
Hence every public speaker in America is inured to 
suffering. 

* * * 

Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell reveals himself, in the 
Memoirs published serially, as a conscientious and good- 
hearted Englishman, a serious specimen of his class. This, 
however, does not absolve the morning journal that 
specializes in the diaries of the high-born and high-placed 
from considering what it is doing. When Lord Bertie’s 
Diary was printed in the same quarter, A. G. G. dealt 
with it faithfully on this page. Lord Grenfell, I need 
not say, belongs to an altogether higher order of being 
than that of the late Ambassador to France. But his 
childlikeness is an extraordinary phenomenon. 

¥ * * 

Darrell Figgis, in death as in life, was accorded a 
flattering Press. I knew him well in his London years 
and, like all his acquaintances, I wondered at his im- 
portance in Ireland. Sinn Fein could never have 
accepted him without reserves, for when he went to live 
in Ireland he was an alien. But, critical or doubtful as 
one’s attitude towards him might be, one could not with- 
hold admiration for his bravery and his devotion to the 
New Ireland. His successive internments were out- 
rageous: everyone who knew Darrell Figgis would say 
so. The obituary writers have spoken highly of his in- 
tellectual gifts, his poetry, and his “ fastidious” prose. 
This must be wrong. If his verse had anything to do 
with poetry, the anthologists have missed it; yet I heard 
him declare a dozen years ago that he and Lascelles 
Abercrombie alone were addressing themselves to the 
great themes! He was, without exception, the most 
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pushful man of his day in the province of literary jour- 
nalism. The editor who could resist him was rare. He 
worked hard, and in his fashion conscientiously. He was 
assertive in criticism, sometimes clever, more often wild. 
He wrote a book on the Elizabethan Playhouse. In 
reviewing it William Archer said that the author needed 
to correct the misprints in his mind; but his book on 
Shakespeare had a certain freshness. Figgis’s later years 
were a bitter tragedy, altogether undeserved. His ador- 
ing little partner, who shot herself a year ago in the 
Dublin Mountains, was a model of wifely service and 
worship. Among my younger contemporaries there is 
not one whom I recall with a similar feeling of com- 
passion. 
* * * 

An effort is being made in Germany to obtain the 
Nobel Peace Prize for Dr. Stresemann as an impressive 
European reward for Locarno. The German Foreign 
Minister deserves recognition for his services, but cer- 
tainly not as sole author of the Pact. And why should 
anyone be interested in getting the Peace Prize for a 
politician, of whatever nation? I venture to offer a 
quite different suggestion. The Nobel Committee might 
do worse than remember certain prophets, who have been 
scorned and vilified. There is Norman Angell, for 
example. For years before 1914 he was proclaiming 
three truths: (1) that war was inevitable in Europe as 
then prepared ; (2) that in modern war there can be no 
economic victor ; (3) that conscious organization for peace 
is the one way of salvation. Or, alternatively, there 
is Bernard Shaw. At least as early as 1912 he threw 
out a European scheme almost identical with the Pact. 
But, to be sure, G.B.S. is in no need of further prizes. 


* *% * 


The thanks of the public are due to Mr. C. R. W. 
Nevinson for his brilliant move in securing the removal 
from the Tate Gallery of ‘‘ La Mitrailleuse.’’ It is, of 
course, no more the worst picture in the world, as the 
painter now says, or even in the Tate Gallery, than it 
is what Mr. Walter Sickert called it, the finest picture of 
the War. ‘‘ One of the many clever things Mr. Nevin- 
son did in the styles of other men’’ would be a fair 
judgment. But consternation is caused by the initiative 
and personal example of the affair, for who can say what 
such things may lead to? Academicians are often long- 
lived. Some of them are granted many years in which 
to repent. Might not a veteran be offered an honour 
now and again, on condition that he agreed to take back 
a few of his own works from the public galleries? It 
sounds not unreasonable; but in that event a unanimous 
Academy would condemn Richard Nevinson as the great- 
est scoundrel (voluntarily) unhung. 

. * * * 

A friend points out that in my paragraph on the 
John Lawrence statue in Lahore I gave the famous in- 
scription inaccurately, and mistook its shade of mean- 
in. The first correction, admittedly, is needed. I quote 
from Sir Charles Aitchison’s monograph in the Rulers of 
India series: “ The artist represents John Lawrence as 
offering to the people the choice between enforced sub- 
mission and willing obedience: ‘ By which will ye be 
governed—the pen or the sword?’ The pen prevailed ; 
but none the less was the sword ever in reserve, though 
sheathed.” Exactly. An inscription that should not 
be preserved in the Punjab. . 

* * * 

I should not care for the task of composing an 
appropriate comment on the cancelling of Uncle Arthur 
Hendersaqn’s addresses in Hartford, at the instance of 
the frightened Connecticut Tories. But it is pleasing to 


note two points. The orders to the Y.M.C.A. came from 
the National Security League, and Hartford is the insur- 
ance metropolis of North America. In Mark Twain’s 
city, the young men of the New Yorx Wortp would 
say, ‘‘ Nervous Nellie’ is queen. 

* * * 


The events in Damascus have a significance for the 
Western World which no one can measure. Suppose 
there had been no bombing of Mesopotamian villages or 
of frontier tribes, and no General Dyer—what a mar- 
vellous eminence would be that of Britain to-day among 
the peoples of Asia and Africa! 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LOCARNO: A FOOL'S PARADISE? 


Sir,—Your last week’s analysis of the Locarno arrange- 
ment is an extremely disturbing one. As I read your article 
the Pact means that Germany is now free to make war on 
Poland for the rectification of her Eastern Frontier. There 
are certain preliminary formalities to be observed—e.g., the 
invoking of Arbitration and the discovery that Arbitration 
won’t do—but after them Germany is permitted to go right 
ahead, with the assurance that no one will interfere but 
France, with this for further encouragement, that if France 
does interfere, Alsace and Lorraine may quite possibly be 
recovered from her as the result of a successful counter- 
offensive. 

This reading—with the exception of the reference to 
Alsace-Lorraine—is, I believe, an accurate paraphrase of 
your article,-and especially of the lower paragraph of the 
second column on page 138. 

Nor is this all. The Allies are to evacuate Cologne at 
once. Such (more or less fictitious) supervision as is main- 
tained over German armament and war organization is pre- 
sumably to be abandoned. Germany is to be allowed, if she 
so chooses, to prepare, without haste and without rest, for 
her selected moment, without further need of what must be 
the occasionally embarrassing employment of subterfuge. 

To put the matter with the necessary bluntness, if 
Germany is a militarist nation now, or if she becomes one 
in the course of the next five or ten years, the Pact secures 
her every material condition which her statesmen could wish 
for—unimpeded preparation, a fair field with no favour, and 
a reasonable chance of winning back both her lost pieces of 
territory, one at a time. 

This being the situation as shown in your article (Alsace- 
Lorraine again excepted), it is not to be supposed that the 
slightly hysterical satisfaction expressed therein is referable 
wholly to it. Moral changes are suggested. The signing 
of the Locarno Pact by Germany, it is said, will indicate, 
on her part, a measure of “ reasonableness and goodwill.” 

The reasonableness and goodwill which are thus indicated 
by Germany manifest themselves, it would seem, in three 
promises by her. First, that Germany will not attack 
France in the first instance : i.e., that she will attack Poland 
first. Secondly, that when France (as she is bound to do) 
comes in, she will attack France too. Thirdly, that she will 
therefore not commence this manewuvre until she finds herself 
militarily and materially re-established to a degree per- 
mitting her to “ take on ”’ both at once, on the, to her, quite 
familiar war-on-two-fronts principle. When, therefore, the 
moment of re-establishment arrives (and there is nothing 
easily visible to prevent its quick arrival) France will be in 
a position where she must either allow her ally, Poland, to be 
crushed by heavier metal, or risk afresh the loss oi her 
two provinces. 

I write now, therefore, to ask what is the evidence 
relied on by the writer of the article, which ought to con- 
vince us that “this is an instrument of real appeasement 
. . . justifying an uprush of emotion,’ &c. The uprush of 
emotion in the article is obvious enough, but where is the 
justification ? 

I write as a citizen of a very distant and badly informed 
Dominion, but as one of what I believe to be quite a con- 
siderable number there who, having been pacifists and 
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optimists right up to the last days of July, 1914, and having 
put as much confidence then in the newly signed Hague Con- 
vention as we are now invited to put in the newly initialled 
Locarno Pact, don’t want to be fooled twice in the same 
generation. 

If, therefore, anybody knows that Germany has become 
permanently pacifist, is really disarmed, has no gas factories 
or flying machines, out of which in need armament can be 
improvised, &c., none will rejoice more to be made sharers in 
this knowledge than those of my fellow citizens whose 
views I am, I believe, expressing. 

But clearly the writer of the article has no such know- 
ledge—or if he has, he has effectively concealed it. He 
speaks of the “ possibility of war” under the Pact, of 
“loopholes for war,” of Germany “ disclaiming the inten- 
tion” to rely on “force of arms” but not the hope of 
getting agreements, which without that force would be 
impossible. 

Where are we then? What are we to believe? Those 
who have lived through 1906 and 1911 and who then 
exhibited (mea culpa) exactly the same kind of hopeful obfus- 
cation as that of your article, must be pardoned for believ- 
ing that we know now where we were then. 

We were then in a Fool’s Paradise. 
invited jnto another ?—Yours, &c., 


Are we now being 


W. A. Hotman. 


[There is nothing whatever in the Locarno Agreement 
that makes it easier for Germany to attack Poland than it 
is now. It does not give her “the assurance that no one will 
interfere but France.” On the contrary, it increases the 
likelihood, that other States would interfere jf Germany acted 
in the spirit which Mr. Holman assumes. If the Permanent 
Board of Conciliation fails to settle a dispute, the ordinary 
mechanism of the Covenant comes into play. The dispute 
would be referred to the Council ; and if the Council makes 
recommendations, which apart from the representatives of 
the interested parties are unanimous, and if Poland com- 
plies with them, Germany, by joining the League, will be 
pledged not to go to war. If she were to break this pledge 
she would “ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other members of the League.” The 
loophole for war exists in the possibility that the Council 
will not be unanimous—a likely contingency if Germany had 
a reasonable case and had displayed a reasonable spirit. 
In this case every Power is left free to take whatever action 
it thinks fit ; anyone who chose could support Poland, though 
only France binds herself beforehand to do so. But if 
Germany were to prepare for a war with a set purpose, 
as Mr. Holman supposes, treating the conciliation pro- 
cedure as a mere “formality,” in other words, as a farce, 
and dismissing all suggestions of accommodation, a unani- 
mous Report by the Council against her claims would not 
be at all unlikely. If, therefore, Germany nurses any 
such design, it would surely be foolish for her to risk 
prejudicing her position by signing the Locarno Pact. 

But the main point, of course, is beyond these technical 
details. Elaborate arrangements for pacific procedure may 
fail to suppress war-mongers, but they are always an obstacle, 
never a help to them, and they are always, therefore, with 
good reason, disliked by them. Mr. Holman, in reaction 
against his easy optimism of pre-war days, is determined 
to be realistic But it is rank bad realism to suppose that 
conciliation machinery can jn practice be treated as a farce. 
And another thing, we suggest, is rank bad realism too— 
namely, to assume that the particular Power which by its 
general bearing may have been the chief menace to peace in 
one epoch of the world’s history is likely to remain the 
chief menace to it in the next—Ep., Tue Narion.] 


THE EX-KAISER AND “THE CONTEMPTIBLE 
LITTLE ARMY” 

Simm,—Arising out of the correspondence in Tue Nation 
last August with regard to the origin of the phrase “ the 
contemptible little army,” I invited the assistance of a 
German ex-General and writer on war-history to have a 
special search made for the phrase which was said in this 
country to be an extract from one of the ex-Kaiser’s speeches 
during the war. There would be little difficulty in looking 


up all the Imperial utterances and discovering the sentence 
of which this was supposed to be a translation. 

All endeavours, however, to find any passage in the 
speeches in any way remotely resembling the expression 
in question failed. Not content with having had the 
archives and the Press files ransacked, my friend succeeded 
in getting a request for information into the precincts of 
Doorn. The ex-Kaiser has written the following marginal 
note on the paper referring to thé point in question :— 

‘‘Ich habe eine solche Rede niemals gehalten, sondern 


stets in Gegentheil den hohen Werth der Brit. Armee betont 
und vor ihrer Unterschatzung oft schon im Frieden gewarnt. 


(Translation ; I have never delivered such a speech, but 
on the contrary continually emphasized the high value of 
the British Army, and often, indeed, in peace time gave 
warning against underestimating it.) 

I was wrong, therefore, in believing the phrase was a 
mistranslation. It was a pure fabrication.—Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


SIR EDWARD GREY 

Srr,—I should have thought that very few persons ever 
existed whose “ psychology ’’ was so easy to understand as 
that of Sir Edward Grey, an example of transparent clarity 
and honesty rare amongst statesmen. 

Like Lord Althorp and Lord Hartington, he was trusted 
by all parties. Mr. Woolf tells us that it was because of the 
Franco-British and Anglo-Russian conversations that Sir 
Edward on August 2nd gave an assurance “ that if the Ger- 
man Fleet comes into the Channel or through the North 
Sea to undertake hostile operations against the French coasts 
or shipping, the British Fleet will give all the protection in 
its power.”’ The best way of testing this assertion is to ask 
what would have been the action of the British Government 
had the conversations never taken place, and had the other 
factors in the problem been what they were. Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposals for a conference had been accepted by 
France and Russia and rejected by the Central Powers. 
Could we conceivably have looked on complacently while the 
German Fleet attacked the Channel Ports? Note that Sir 
Edward Grey’s declaration on the subject was inspired by 
the party in the Cabinet which favoured neutrality. 

Now suppose that the Central Powers had accepted the 
Conference proposals, and that France and Russia had 
obstructed them. Could it be said that the conversations 
bound us to intervene? It seems a ridiculous hypothesis. 
The Entente was an jnformal alliance, and no alliance could 
survive such a wilful affront as would have been offered to 
a Power only concerned to keep the peace.—Yours, &c., 


CHaRLes WRIGHT. 


THE FOOD COUNCIL AND THE BAKERS 


Sizm,—In your issue of October 17th, Mr. John Kirkland 
describes himself as a baker, but one who does not make 
any profit from breadmaking. He is, however, well capable 
of a good deal of special pleading on behalf of the bakery 
trade, as his letter clearly shows. I do not think I have 
ever read anything in print which so clearly recognizes the 
growing power of the Co-operative Movement and its service 
to consumers. With the composition of the Food Council I 
am not particularly concerned. ‘Mr. Dudley is, of course, a 
Director of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, but it cer- 
tainly was information to me to read that Mrs. Drapper was 
“a somewhat pugnacious Socialist and co-operator.” 

Mr. Kirkland’s comments on the Press and its “sym- 
pathetic references to co-operative societies, and very parti- 
cularly to the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society with its 
headquarters at Woolwich,” interested me greatly. Is it 
true that the co-operative societies in London “ make bread 
a leading article, selling it at times at or below cost price” ? 
As a general accusation I do not think it is. As the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society comes in for special mention, 
perhaps I may be permitted to observe that during the past 
five years that society has never shown a loss in the bakery 
section, after debiting the department with the whole of 
its legitimate charges, including depreciation and interest. 
On the contrary the surplus aggregated over £150,000, the 
great bulk of it being derivable from the manufacture and 
sale of bread. This surplus was sufficient to admit of a 
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discount on the whole of the sales of the bakery department 
of over 10 per cent.—after meeting interest and depreciation. 

Here you have an organization which has centralized its 
production in two large factories under the most modern 
conditions, employing the latest machinery and plant, which 
is turning into bread something approaching 100,000 sacks 
iof flour per annum. If the society, by its superior business 
organization, can sell bread at $d. to 1d. per quartern less 
than the Master Bakers’ official price in London, and do it 
legitimately, does Mr. Kirkland suggest that the society 
should not do so and that the consumer should be accord- 
ingly penalized in order that the small baker should be 
allowed to sell bread at a remunerative figure? The society 
could, of course, dispose of its large baking surplus in one 
of two ways. It could use the surplus either for sub- 
sidizing other departments—but I presume Mr. Kirkland 
would have grave objections to thus unfairly competing 
with the greengrocer, the draper, &c.—or it could pay a 
higher dividend on its bakery transactions (as was the case 
before the war)—a course which I imagine would be no 
greater blessing to the small baker than a reduction in 

rice. 
. I am afraid Mr. Kirkland and his friends must face the 
fact that large organizations equipped on modern lines will 
be the consumers’ salvation, and more particularly as they 
tend to sell bread, not with a view to making the utmost 
profit, but with the object of securing the maximum ad- 
vantage for the nation as a whole.—Yours, &c., 
Witiram B. NevIme. 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
147, Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
October 20th, 1925. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BET 


Srr,—I have read the notes in THe Natron on what it 
costs to bet with great interest, but would humbiy submit 
that they have no practical application. 

The figures given, a loss of 21 per cent. of the stake, 
is arrived at by calculating the result of betting one pound 
on 4,514 occasions without reference to the chances the 
horses have of winning or the odds offered. 

These points are, however, taken into serious considera- 
tion by the betting public, and considerable space is devoted 
to them in the Press. 

Your figure represents the loss of almost the most 
ignorant backer conceivable, who has no knowledge of his 
own, and refuses to be guided by other people, or by his 
own experience, and it is a matter of some surprise that 
such a man should lose less than a quarter of his stake 
upon the average. 

The increasing rapacity which you note in the book- 
makers as the season draws to an end is probably because 
they have been hard hit this summer. Many of them, 
including my own, have had to abandon the business.— 
Yours, &c., 

Davip GARNETT. 

Huntingdonshire. 

{Mr. David Garnett misapprehends the basis of the cal- 
culation published in Tue Nation. He is wrong in sup- 
posing that it has been made without reference to the odds 
offered. The tables in question are based on the assumption 
of an investment of £1 on each of the mounts of the jockeys 
in question laid at the starting prices. The only possible 
flaw in our argument lies in the assumption which does 
underlie it—that the bookmakers succeed in their aim of 
arranging a perfectly balanced book, which in practice is not 
fully attainable. But they probably compensate for the 
unevenness of their book by quoting a price a little more 
disadvantageous than the average in the case of those horses 
which the public particularly favour. On the other hand, 
our calculations may understate the losses of the public, 
since they are exclusively based on the results obtained by 
the most successful jockeys of the year. Since the table 
relates only to the twelve leading jockeys, it must represent 
not only a selection which has been somewhat more success- 
ful than the average, but also a selection which the owners 
themselves have sufficiently fancied for them to feel justified 
in engaging a leading jockey for the occasion. The figures 
are now available for 5,093 occasions and show a loss of 


about 22 per cent. or 4s. 6d. in the £. It almost looks, from 
the stability of the figure, as though the ring were aiming 
at (say) 20 per cent. with a margin on the right side to cover 
unevenness in their books, &c. 

The papers reported not long ago a case of a private 
gentleman living jn the country, whom Inland Revenue 
endeavoured to assess for Income Tax on the ground that he 
made a regular income of £200 per annum by backing horses 
with bookmakers. Somerset House maintained that such 
results could only be obtained by one who pursued betting 
as a profession. The Judge before whom the matter came 
decided otherwise, partly on the ground that if winnings 
were to be taxed, perhaps losses might be claimed as abate- 
ments, in which case the Revenue would lose a mighty 
amount of tax. That this case should have come forward, 
does, however, compel us to concede to Mr. Garnett, even 
apart from what he says as to his own experience, that 
members of the public have been known to make money. 
But, obviously, it must require a gigantic intellect to play 
against such loaded dice; and, though there is no obstacle 
over which improbate man cannot triumph, there can be few 
ways of exercising as much genius where the rewards are 
so ill proportioned to the deserts. Mr. Garnett must find 
his better-known avocations to be child’s play contrasted with 
Gentleman into Bookie, and the singular events, with whose 
description he annually entertains us, to be everyday 
occurrences compared with this major miracle.—Ep., THE 
NarIon.] 


WHO ARE THE RADICALS? 


Smr,—May I enter the strongest possible protest against 
the assumption underlying the thought in the letter of your 
correspondent “Siela” that Liberals who are “becoming 
more and more sympathetic to Socialistic ideas”? are the 
Left Wing of the Party? In the usual nomenclature of 
Parties, “ Right Wing” means the reactionary or Con- 
servative wing; “ Left Wing” means the Progressive or 
advanced wing. No Liberal who thinks at all clearly can 
regard Protection as an advance on Free Trade, or Militarism 
as an advance on Pacifism. The very reverse is the case. 
Protection is a barbarous and outworn creed, though the most 
unenlightened portions of both the Conservative and Labour 
Parties still cling to it. It is a Socialistic idea. Mili- 
tarism belongs to the order of things which is slowly, but 
surely, passing away. Once one might have thought that 
the Labour Party had outgrown this form of barbarism, but 
when they attained power in this country, it was only to 
demonstrate that they could add five cruisers to a now 
unnecessarily large navy when their Conservative successors 
only ventured to add four! No, sir, the “ Right Wing ” of 
the Liberal Party is that which is “ sympathetic to Socialistic 
ideas ” and has kinship “to the ideas of the Labour Party.” 
The “ Left Wing”’ is that which has no sympathy with or 
kinship with the reactionary Militarist and Protectionist 
policies of Conservatism and Labour.—Yours, &c., 


Ovtis. 


“TAFFY” 

Str,—In his letter in your last issue, Mr. A. O. Roberts 
makes out a very admirable case against Mr. Caradoc Evans, 
from the Welsh point of view. But, naturally, as English 
playgoers, we are not interested in the family quarrel. The 
point of the references to Zola and others in the note was 
that Mr. Evans does not make out the Welsh to be any 
worse than anyone else. The issue here is not one of art, 
or one could say that Mr. Evans expresses the obvious in 
crude form. He shows that even in electing a pastor, 
vested interests have their say. He tells us that even in 
the death of a friend, a carpenter may see a possible order 
for a coffin. Such things are not confined to Wales. Mr. 
Evans chooses to say these things in a fantastic, farcical way, 
and the audience as a whole did not care whether the char- 
acters came from Wales or Weissnichtwo. Our quarrel with 
the pit was based on a no doubt stupid, but touching, faith 
in the value of free speech ; and since as a race we do not 
readily understand others, we were unable to sympathize 
with a people who, unlike us, cannot apparently stomach 
a joke against themselves.—Yours, &c., 


OMICRON. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


By G. M. TREVELYAN. 


life are now available for the general reader. 

The two-volumed “‘ Life ’’ by Spencer Walpole, 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s ‘‘ Memoir’’ of Lady John 
Russell, the “ Early Correspondence ’’ edited by Rollo 
Russell a dozen years ago, and now the “ Later Corre- 
spondence,’’ edited by Mr. Gooch,* place on our shelves 
a larger mass of material than has as yet been brought 
into court in the case of the other of the ‘‘ two old ring- 
leaders,’’ Lord Palmerston. 

It is probable that Palmerston will always be “ the 
favourite ’’ with posterity, as he was with Puncu, 
Macaulay, and other typical Britons of their own era, 
because he was so pre-eminently a ‘‘ sportsman.’’ Yet 
Lord John, though he could not rival the other in ‘‘ the 
Big Bow-wow strain,’’ is psychologically as picturesque 
and curious a study, though a more difficult one to 
make ; and in the sum total of their respective achieve- 
ments for the good of the world, when the harm they 
each did has been carefully subtracted, Lord John’s 
think, the larger of 


A MPLE materials for the study of Lord John’s 


remaining pile 
the two. 

Nothing could be better than Mr. Gooch’s Intro- 
duction, of some fifty pages, summarizing the story of 
Russell’s later life with all the wide knowledge and 
balanced judgment that we have learned to expect from 
our most learned modern historian. I am delighted to 
find an old opinion of mine confirmed by Mr. Gooch’s 
riper outlook :— ; 


would prove, I 


“Two moments and two achievements stand out in 
Russell's long and laborious career—the carrying of the 
Reform Bill and the unification of Italy.” 

If those were the two ‘‘moments’”’ of greatest import 
in his career, the import of the career as a whole was 
this, that Russell presided over the transition of the old 
aristocratic Whig Party into the democratic Liberal 
Party, with all that such a change implied to the life 
of the country. 

The transition was first rendered a possibility of the 
future by Fox, when he chose the “ left’’ instead of the 
“right’’ in 1792. After him, Grey of the Reform Bill 
helped the process much more than some historians allow, 
but I note with pleasure that Mr. Gooch says, ‘‘ Russell’s 
share in the making of modern England is equalled by 
Lord Grey alone.’’ Russell, after his brilliant début in 
the first Reform epoch, remained at the helm for another 
generation, steering the Whig bark in the direction of 
democracy and liberalism. 

It was a process of tacking, and the movement, like 
all Lord John’s movements, was jerky, restless, impul- 
sive, intermittent, yet on the whole fairly constant. If 
this influence of his had not been thus exerted for over 
thirty years on end, the Whig organization might have 
been kept on the aristocratic side of things by men like 
Melbourne and Palmerston 

The fact that Russell survived Palmerston even by 
a little was very important. After his rival’s demise 
in 1865, he made over the party machine into the hands 
of Gladstone and Bright and the friends of working- 
class enfranchisement. If Palmerston had lived instead 
of Russell, Disraeli’s hands would not have been forced, 
there would have been no household franchise in 1867, 
and Bright and Gladstone rather than Lowe might have 














_ * “The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878.” 
Edited by G. P. Gooch. 2 vols. (Longmans. 32s.) 


been forced to inhabit the “Cave of Adullam.” A 
definite severance of the Whig machine from the Radical 
forces in the country would have stopped the growth of 
the Liberal Party. 

This transition to Liberalism was all the more 
effectively accomplished because Russell, in spite of so 
many “ passages ’’ with Palmerston, always kept on good 
personal terms with him, and was constantly renewing 
political association with his rival, while the Tory 
Party was breaking up in the furious personal animosities 
of Peelites and Disraelites. It was mainly owing to this 
difference that during the mid-Victorian period (1847- 
1867) Britain was governed by Whigs (that is Conserva- 
tive-Liberals) instead of by pure Conservatives. The 
relations of Palmerston and Lord John on the personal 
side are an example to political leaders and their 
families in all ages, not excluding our own era of en- 
lightenment. “TI had my tit-for-tat with John Russell, 
and turned him out Tuesday last,” writes Palmerston in 
1852. ‘‘It’s all fair; I dealt him a blow and he has 
given me one in return,’’ is Russell’s equally good- 
natured version of his fall. And “three weeks later 
Lord and Lady John, to the delight of their political 
friends, attended one of Lady Palmerston’s parties.’’ 
So, of course, they were soon in office together again, 
often and for many a long year. 

This book suggests at least twenty interesting sub- 
jects of discussion or remark. I select one of great 
importance, which has always been the subject of much 
argument and difference of opinion—the motives of the 
Whig leaders in declining to take office in December, 
1845. Peel had resigned, and the Queen called on Lord 
John to form a Whig Ministry to carry Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. His attempt at Cabinet-making was 
frustrated ostensibly because Lord Grey (son of the 
Reform Bill Premier) refused to join if Palmerston were 
again Foreign Secretary; Palmerston would not accept 
any other post, and the party leaders decided that they 
could not ‘‘ go on in the House of Lords ’”’ without Grey, 
or go on at all without Palmerston. And so, says 
Mr. Gooch, Grey’s ‘‘ ban on Palmerston compelled Lord 
John, in the words of Disraeli, ‘to hand back the 
poisoned chalice to Sir Robert.’’’ Peel returned, 
passed the Repeal himself, and thereby broke up his 
party and put the Whigs in power practically for the 
next two decades. 

Now I hope I am not wanting in respect for the 
earnestness, patriotism, and single-mindedness of Vic- 
torian statesmen. But I confess I find it hard to believe 
that Grey’s ban on Palmerston really ‘‘ compelled ”’ 
Lord John to decline the inestimable privilege of serv- 
ing his Queen and country. Indeed, Mr. Gooch in the 
next paragraph goes near to expressing his own doubts. 
And scepticism is confirmed by a number of passages 
published in the text of this very interesting book. The 
idea that the Whigs could not have ‘‘ gone on’’ in the 
Lords without Grey, if they had wanted to “‘ go on ”’ at 
all, seems most improbable. It has all the appearance 
and character of an excuse. The Whigs very naturally 
did not like the prospect of taking office without a 
majority of their own, Peel could not give them the full 
assurances of support which they had hoped for in the 
circumstances, they were by no means at one among 
themselves as to the necessity of ‘‘ total and immediate ”’ 
repeal, and they believed it would be as good for the 
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country and very much better for the Whig party if 
Peel were compelled to resume office and clear up his 
own mess. ‘These calculations were justified by the 
event.* 

I will conclude with a selection from passages that 
Mr. Gooch publishes in the text, which seem to support 
my contention. They are all taken from letters written 
either to or by Lord John during the crisis itself. 

On December 6th Grey writes :— 


“JT thought for decency’s sake Pecl would not, as 
Minister, have proposed the change. However, I rejoice 
beyond measure that he does. The prospect of the 
dissolution of the Government upon this question 
frightened me very much, and I am far from wishing 
to see an attempt at a Liberal Government till there 
is a prospect of its being able really to maintain itself.” 
On December 18th Lord Minto writes :— 

“T trust this evening’s mail will bring us the intelli- 
gence of your having abandoned the attempt to form a 
Government. . . . I feel the inexpediency of your under- 
taking the Government if it can honestly be avoided. 
.. . Peel should be compelled to bear the burden of 
his own delinquencies.” 

On December 19th Russell writes to Lord Lans- 
downe :— 

“T have no doubt you will be very glad of a way 
of escape.”’ 

He then briefly narrates the Grey-Palmerston 
impasse, and adds (very cheerfully, it seems) :— 

“T propose to write to the Queen to say that we 
found this morning the financial question very difficult 
and unsatisfactory, and that on proceeding to the arrange- 
ment of offices I had found such a difference between 
two of the principal persons who were proposed for the 
Cabinet that I must decline proceeding any further. 
I hope you will approve.” 

On the same day the Duke of Bedford writes to him, 
referring to the refusal to form a Cabinet :— 

“Your letter has afforded me inexpressible relief. 
I know not when I have felt so happy.” 


A few days later Lord Lansdowne writes :— 

“Every hour’s consideration on what has passed 
corfirms me in the opinion that the result at least is 
good ’’: 

and again Lansdowne writes :— 

“It is good for you all to be out of the mess this 
time on any terms,’ though Lansdowne regrets that 
“our arrangements broke off on a point which, to say 
the least, appeared to be a personal one.” 

The word appeared is significantly underlined. Lord 
Minto and Fox Maule also write congratulating Russell 
on the escape, and Russell admits, “ It saves us from a 
dreadful position.’’ No one writes a word of genuine 
regret, and Russell’s own ‘‘ Record of the Crisis ”’ 
(pp. 102-7) fully bears out the impression that he was 
the reverse of eager to form a ministry. 

In short, this peep into Lord John’s postbag reveals 
the Whig chiefs, as one would expect, very unwilling to 
take office in the circumstances, but deciding by a vote 
of ten to five that duty and decency compel them to make 
the attempt, and all subsequently rejoicing to find the 
desired impediment in the Grey-Palmerston dispute. 
They could have done well enough without Grey in the 
Lords if they had wanted to take office. Their conduct 
was not heroic, but neither, I think, was it blameworthy ; 
and it proved far more successful than they could 
possibly have hoped as a piece of party tactics, because 
the Lord raised up on their behalf Benjamin Disraeli. 





* FurtherNlight on the subject will be found in the “ English Ris- 


torical Review,” No. 1, January, 1886, pp. 123-137, and in dilto {98, 
xxiii., 317 


THE BADGER—A CREATURE OF THE 
NIGHT 


HE shyest and most retiring of all our animals 
is that creature of mystery, the badger. A beast 
of the night, seldom seen, retiring by day to the 

innermost recesses of the great burrow in which it lives, 
no wonder that stories, myths, and legends have clus- 
tered round it, or that it has been invested with a 
character for ferocity at complete variance with the facts. 

Being rarely seen, it is reputed scarce, but is really 
plentiful; indeed, quite numerous in some districts, 
especially where there are great woods and wild dingles. 
Here on some sheltered bank, where overhanging trees 
and thick bushes keep the woodland peace, you will find 
the badger’s earth or “sett.’’ The entrance holes are 
marked by heaps of soil—barrowloads, nay, cartloads of 
it—telling of the tunnels and shafts that have been 
excavated far into the bank. As a digger the badger is 
second only to that professional miner the mole. Each 
time you visit the sett you will find fresh evidence of 
the owner’s doings, new soil drawn out on to the heaps, 
and grass and fern littered at the entrances; for Meles 
tarus is related to the weasels, and has all the energy 
that distinguishes them, so when not busy enlarging its 
mansion it busies itself getting in litter to make a bed, 
or scraping out that which has become soiled with use. 

Further signs of what goes on during the dark hours 
may be seen in the well-used footpaths leading from the 
sett out into the woods; paths worn bare by the passing 
of padded feet, not human boots. By the unmistakable 
footprints you may trace the nightly doings of the 
badgers and follow their wanderings by woodland rides 
and meadow paths, for under the cover of darkness 
badgers wander far and wide, holding their revels and 
orgies, delving up wasp nests, searching for grubs and 
insects, and digging out young rabbits, besides searching 
the marshland for frogs, and turning over manure for 
beetles. But before daybreak, nay before the slightest 
hint of dawn is paling the eastern sky, each badger is 
off home, and is underground before the sun is up. 
Seldom indeed is a badger seen abroad, and though I 
have watched many times at daybreak I have yet to see 
one returning to the sett; however, I have seen them 
leave it in an evening, and that more than once. 

When you wish to see these shyest of shy creatures, 
you must take up a position near the earth while there 
is yet plenty of light, and there stay immovable, as 
I did one summer evening. It was a lovely night, so still 
and calm as to be almost oppressive, and the rustling 
footsteps of little creatures in the surrounding bushes 
seemed to emphasize the quiet. The small sounds 
seemed to make the stillness the more intense, yet the 
woods were full of life, of little movements, here, there, 
and everywhere, from the slow footsteps of a toad to 
the quick rustle of a long-tailed mouse. One could pick 
out the soft footsteps of many small scampering 
creatures and the comparatively loud ones of a rabbit 
hopping along. It was as if the woodland was alive with 
dancing elves and sprites; and with the darkening 
shadows one’s eyes began to play fantastic tricks, so 
that one could almost see them, too. 

A snipe flew round overhead, drumming as it flew ; 
a woodcock also flew over, high above the trees, croaking 
as it went; and an owl hooted long and thrillingly, all 
eerie sounds in the deepening twilight, that told one the 
“edge of night’’ had really come. Yet for all these 
cries and calls and sounds of life the quiet of the brooding 
woods was oppressive. Had one not known each tree 
and bush, each twig and stone, it would have been nerve- 
racking work standing motionless there in the gathering 
gloom in that whispering peace. Though so still, the 
woods were alive, alive with wee shy things, but it was 
friendly life, so different from the spooks and pixies of 
man’s fevered imagination. 

And so I kept my watch, tense in the darkness, 
until straining eyes could distinguish nought but 
shadows, and glimmering faintly white the beaten padded 
earth before the nearest entrance to the sett. Ears and 
eyes played pranks upon one—surely that was a badger’s 
footsteps, surely that. was a badger’s shape? Suddenly 
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with a great thrill I realized there was a striped face 
looking at me out of the gloom! 

On this and other occasions the badger appeared 
without a sound, for it is anything but the clumsy 
creature many persons think it, and can move swiftly, 
and as silently as a shadow. 

Another evening I kept watch where I could see 
the badgers going backwards and forwards along a ridge 
of ground, where they were silhouetted against the sky 
like shadows on a screen—it was a curiously unreal effect. 
They went backwards and forwards, smelt here, scratched 
there, and with never a sound, save when they turned 
over the dry leaves that carpeted the ground. They 
had no idea a dreaded human being was near, though 
one nearly walked into me. I could just see its striped 
head as it came towards me, evidently hunting among 
the undergrowth for grubs, but as it got closer its big 
grey body was visible. The impulse to move, to jump, 
was strong, but I managed to keep perfectly quiet, and 
it came within a couple of feet of me before it swung 
round and trotted back. 

But for a real thrill it is necessary that a badger 
should scream close to you. A badger can utter a cry 
so awful and agonized that I can compare it to nothing 
else on earth, and when it rises in the dark close to 
you it makes every nerve jump and quiver; yet this 
blood-curdling yell is merely uttered for pleasure, and 
I believe as a love-song, for it is only in the autumn that 
the badgers make the midnight woods echo with this 
woeful din. As badger cubs are born in February or 
March, in some far recess of the great sett, this would 
indicate a gestation of five or six months. Yet so much 
is the badger a creature of mystery that many naturalists 
maintain that the female goes twelve months with 
young, mating again directly after her litter of two, 
three, or four cubs have been born. In the latest addi- 
tion to badger literature, the “ Life Story of a Badger,’’ 
by J. C. Tregarthen,* the author suggests mating does 
not take place until December. In this story, concern- 
ing the badgers of Land’s End, the life of a boar badger, 
distinguished from his fellows by a pure white coat, is 
set forth with a graphic pen, and with a real sympathy 
for this much-harried and persecuted beast, which makes 
it a book heartily to be commended to naturalists 
young and old, and all those who like to read about 
animals. Here and there the author’s remarks make 
one wonder, such statements as that badger cubs open 
their eyes on the tenth day being a matter for a query; 
while to dub the badger a poultry raider is really hard 
lines upon poor Brock, who in my experience rarely, if 
ever, takes any interest tn “feather.’’ He is really a 
very harmless creature, eating young rabbits being his 
worst offence, and surely we can spare a few rabbits to 
one of the last of the truly wild creatures of any size 
that we have left, who has managed to exist despite all 
man can do against him. 

Frances Prrr. 


THE DRAMA 


Little Theatre: ‘‘The Seagull.” By Anton Chekhov. 


T is agreeable to be able to state with so much con- 

| viction the improvement in the fare now put 
before theatre-goers. To notice ‘‘Ghosts’’ and 

‘“ The Seagull ’’ on successive weeks is a great pleasure 
for acritic. I observe some very advanced critics uphold 
“The Seagull ’’ as a greater play than ‘‘ Ghosts.’ I 
do not think that such a view is tenable. ‘‘ The Sea- 
gull ’’ is more modern in its outlook and looser in its 
technique (Chekhov was in some ways more of a revo- 
lutionary than Ibsen, who clung to well-recognized 
forms), and we are not teased by the moral interpreta- 
tions which other people have stuck on to Ibsen. On the 
other hand, every single sentence in ‘‘ Ghosts ’’ comes 
off. Whether one likes it or not, it is the work of a 
supreme master of stagecraft. ‘‘ The Seagull ’’ does not 
come off. It is a very beautiful and very intelligent 





*“The\Life Story of a Badger.” By J. C. Tregarthen. (Murray. 6s.) 


play by a great writer of short stories, who has even- 
tually succeeded in hitching an extremely moving fourth 
act on to three unsatisfactory forerunners. By the time 
he wrote the ‘‘ Cherry Orchard,’’ Chekhov had become 
a playwright as well as a novelist. But ‘‘ The Seagull ” 
is early work. Take Trigorin’s long speeches about writ- 
ing, for instance. They are extraordinarily interesting, 
packed with thought and observation; Chekhov was, 
one feels, speaking in his own person. But they are not 
theatrical at all, they do not help on the spiritual con- 
flict in the least. We should prefer to meet them, where 
they ought to be, in one of the author’s short stories. 

And then what is ‘‘ The Seagull ’’ about? It is diffi- 
cult to say, though for this obscurity we should not 
blame the author entirely. The play opens, you remem- 
ber, with the staging of a decadent play by the unfortu- 
nate hero Konstantin Gavrilitch. The one long speech 
of the one actress who appears is (so Mr. Gerhardi tells 
us) a skit on Andreev and the mystical school. But is 
it meant to have no merit, or a little merit in spite of 
its faults, or what? Would it be funny if only we under- 
stood it? As the whole tragedy develops from this inci- 
dent, we cannot understand the play, if we have not 
mastered the play within the play; and however much 
we mastered it, I doubt if it could be theatrically 
successful. 

In judging Chekhov so severely we judge him by the 
‘Cherry Orchard,’’ and it is well that people should 
do this in order that they may estimate intelligently 
Chekhov’s genius and achievement. Compared with 
almost anything else, ‘‘ The Seagull ” is a magnificent 
play, and we are all grateful to Mr. Filmer for having 
produced it and having produced it so well. There is 
in it all the potentiality of Chekhov’s greatest achieve- 
ment, not only the wit, the sadness, and the beauty, 
but that marvellous loose construction which gives his 
plays that enormous sense of reality effected by their 
appearance of going on from nothing to nowhere. What 
a relief it is to have done with the compact European 
plot—everything as neat as a Christmas parcel! Yet 
the unity is not sacrificed, the whole play being held 
together by what Mr. Gerhardi calls Chekhov’s 
‘thematic ’’ method of carrying on or referring back 
situations and phrases from one act to another. A really 
good piece of criticism on the technique of Chekhov’s 
plays is very much needed. I think he will be found 
to link up very easily with our own comedy of hunrours. 

The production is certainly an improvement on most 
Chekhovian productions, or is it merely that our actors 
are beginning to feel more at home in his plays? There 
was less sense of effort than there used to be on these 
occasions. Presumably a school of acting will eventually 
arise which will be able to play Chekhov quite easily. 
The company at the Little Theatre is on the whole up 
to the mark. Far and away the best performance was, I 
thought, the Masha of Miss Margaret Swallow, who 
played all the time with great emotional power, as well 
as great restraint. Medvedenko was also very well played 
by Mr. Whale. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


SCIENCE 


FREUD AND HIS CRITICS 
I. 

VER thirty years ago Freud was inspired by the 
() remarkable therapeutic experience of an older 
colleague to undertake a task unprecedented in 

the history of human relations. From that time till 
the present, his working day was to be divided into 
periods of one hour, during each of which a fellow mortal 
undertook to disclose every thought that occurred to him, 
no grounds being admitted for suppressing or altering 
any of them. Such a tremendous experience could hardly 
fail to be illuminating. To observe, hour by hour, day 
by day, for half a lifetime, stripped of conventional 
reserves and evasions, the intimate mental processes of 
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a succession of intelligent men and women, was to reach 
a vantage point for psychological observation unrivalled 
in the history of psychological inquiry, and one which 
would probably not have been reached without the stimu- 
lus and support of the powerful motives supplied by 
the wish to be freed from suffering and the wish to 
relieve it. It is not surprising that under these excep- 
tional conditions observations might be made and con- 
clusions arrived at that could be substantiated only 
by the strict observance of similar conditions. 

The original aim of this exacting procedure was to 
facilitate the recall in their emotional fullness of expe- 
riences which, as the previous employment of Hypnosis 
had shown, seemed to play a significant part in the 
onset of Hysterical illnesses. During his therapeutic 
labours in this definite direction, Freud observed the 
constant recurrence of certain phenomena, which 
demanded some explanation. He found that the recall 
of the experiences in question was invariably preluded 
and delayed by a significant change of behaviour on the 
part of the patient, who became disinclined to continue 
the investigation, neglected to observe the fundamental 
rule of saying everything, became evasive and showed 
other signs of mental discomfort, without knowing why 
he behaved in this way. When these difficulties were 
overcome and the patient vividly recalled the experience, 
his condition strikingly improved. 

This sequence of events, observed in a succession of 
cases, called for additions to the vocabulary of psycho- 
logical description and a formulation in terms of process. 
From the standpoint of the observer, confirmed by that 
of the subject, it was an apt and accurate description 
of a stage of this sequence to say that he was resisting 
something, defending himself against something, 
although he did not know what that something was. 
What followed seemed to explain this resistance 
thoroughly. The subject suffered distressing emotions 
during the recollection of the experience. Freud 
assumed that some factor operated to prevent the onset 
of this suffering by preventing the recollection which 
would occasion it. In severe cases this ‘‘ defence- 
mechanism ’’ seemed to be maintained at the cost of 
important mental disturbances. When the patient could 
be induced to endure the suffering involved in the act of 
recollection these disabilities were strikingly improved. 
These observations furnished the basis of Freud’s Theory 
of Repression, and had the matter rested there, contro- 
versy concerning his views would no doubt have been 
conducted in a correct scientific spirit. 

There would have been, as there has been, medical 
controversy as to the value of this Breuer-Freud Abreac- 
tion method. There would have been, as there has been, 
controversy in psychological circles as to the bearing of 
these new observations on a psychological theory of 
remembering and forgetting. We should have had an 
authority like Professor Pear convinced of their great 
importance, and we should have had an authority like 
Dr. Wohlgemuth rejecting their validity, on the grounds 
of statistical observations concerning the remembering 
and forgetting of agreeable and disagreeable sense per- 
ceptions and of questionnaires regarding the remember- 
ing and forgetting of agreeable and disagreeable expe- 
riences during a given period. We should have had 
practitioners of abreaction therapy pointing out that 
Freud’s defence-mechanism operated selectively against 
the recall of experiences which had the specific quality 
of being wounding to the subject’s cultural ideals, and 
that many experiences described as disagreeable, painful, 
unpleasant, have not this quality, and may have its 
opposite, ¢.g., a heroic rescue during a fire. And we 
should have had those who have personally experienced 
the recall of a repressed memory pardonably indulging 
in bitter amusement over the equating of their experience 
with the placid records of laboratory subjects concerning 
the remembering or forgetting of their reactions to 
coloured bits of paper. 

But Freud, on the basis of continuous observations, 
extended his Repression Theory in a direction which was 
bound to encounter the strongest opposition and incredu- 
lity. He found that the same factor which obstructed 
the recollection of @ certain class of experience, similarly 


hindered the recognition of certain motives clearly play- 
ing an important part in such situations. 

The fact that men unwittingly deceive themselves in 
questions of motivation is a psychological observation 
which must be credited to literary genius long before 
Freud entered on his systematic explorations in this 
direction, but shrewd literary sallies merely provoke a 
smile and are forgotten. Freud’s conclusion that, in 
the course of his struggles to subjugate impulses not 
tolerated in a cultural mi/iew, man has acquired the 
happy knack of becoming blind to their persistence as 
effective motivations, so long as certain cultural modi- 
fications which conceal their original significance can be 
maintained, is one of the most challenging that has ever 
been offered to serious thinkers on human destiny. At 
this point, however, he is accused of deserting scientific 
method and of resorting to fanciful invention, his prin- 
cipal crime being the fabrication of an imaginary and 
mysterious entity, the Unconscious. What he actually 
did was this. Having found that certain memories and 
certain tendencies were remembered or realized only 
after the phenomenon of resistance appeared and was 
resolved, he proposed to describe these by a term which 
literally translated would read ‘‘ the unconscious’d’’ or 
the ‘‘ unawared,’’ his view of unawared mental content 
differing from all preceding ones in assuming it to be 
active and to be under the control of an inhibiting 
mechanism preventing it from becoming conscious. 

Of course, to speak of unawared mental content is 
to invite a repetition of Thomas Reid’s refutation which 
Dr. Wohlgemuth has rediscovered as an unanswerable 
coup de grace for the Freudian. If we begin by limi- 
ing beforehand the applicability of psychological descrip- 
tion to conscious experience, then an unawared mental 
process is a contradiction in terms which a schoolboy 
could point out. But it does not follow that trained 
observers who consider this limitation arbitrary are imbe- 
ciles incapable of detecting an elementary flaw in logic. 

There are, for instance, indispensable psychological 
concepts, such as that of character, assuming behind 
behaviour and conscious experience a history and a back- 
ground which can be suitably spoken of in psychological 
terms: Here we have a more comprehensive concept 
than that of consciousness, which nevertheless remains 
a purely psychological concept and has descriptive, 
genetic, and dynamic aspects which can be stated in the 
language of Psychology, without lapsing into cerebral 
Physiology the moment we leave the conscious situation. 
No one would contend that the concept of character 
implies conscious recognition of all its determinants. 
Some, such as early childish tendencies and experiences, 
are largely forgotten. Nevertheless, ‘‘ the child is the 
father of the man,’’ declares a popular precursor of 
genetic Psychology. Freud, whose technique restored the 
recollection of these earliest years, found, beyond any 
doubt, the persistence in adult behaviour of these for- 
gotten childish tendencies. Adequate recognition of this 
fact effected a disappearance of disabling symptoms. He 
seemed to have hit on a psychological theory which 
worked—and one which met several important theoreti- 
cal needs. 

The need alike for intelligibility and continuity calls 
for some formulation of antecedents and background. 
Those who equate conscious and mental are forced to 
describe this causal and explanatory background in terms 
of another order of happenings, 7.e., the activities and 
inter-relations of a number of cell units, and are com- 
mitted to some solution of the psycho-physical problem, 
a solution which in practice usually proves to be largely 
what has been aptly described as “‘ neurological tauto- 
logy.”’ 

” Suppose that there suddenly emerges in conscious- 
ness some queer idea which no effort can relate to con- 
scious thinking or external stimuli. The thought might 
be: “f Unless I reach the Post Office in thirty steps, my 
father will die.’’ We might say that, at that moment, 
the activity of a neural aggregate of cells reached a suffi- 
ciently high potential to produce this idea. Such an 
explanation would be more satisfactory to some minds 
than to others. But let us be generous. Suppose that 
some future invention rendered possible at the time 
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the observation of synaptic happenings, the measurement 
of energy transformations, or even the assessment of 
subtle biochemical reactions. However fascinating these 
organic correlations were, should we have added one jot 
to the intelligibility of this thought? 

On the other hand, suppose that such a thought 
became an obsession and that a thorough genetic investi- 
gation of the subject’s emotional relationship to his 
father, including the discovery of past and present rela- 
tionships to him not consciously realized, not only dis- 
closed the origin of this thought and rendered it intelli- 
gible, but occasioned its disappearance. Such an inquiry 
would not only be necessary and legitimate, but would be 
as scientific as an investigation into his endocrine glands 
and a great deal more scientific than many attempts to 
state the problems of human personality in terms of 
neurology at the present stage of our knowledge. 

JaMEs GLOVER. 
(Zo be continued.) 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


TT: first programme of the Film Society, given last 
Sunday at the New Gallery Kinema, seemed to 
be a great success with the vast majority of the 

large audience. I must confess myself to some dis- 

appointment. Mr. Walter Ruttman’s “‘ Absolute 

Films,’’ which are said to be studies in pattern, 

left me cold. The resurrection of a cowboy film 

of 1912 might, one would have thought, have been much 
more amusing than in fact it was. The humour of 

Mr. Adrian Brunel’s burlesques seemed to me crude and 

thin. The fourth film, ‘‘ Waxworks,’’ which comes 

from Germany, reached a much higher standard. It is 
extremely patchy. The architecture of the scenes and 
the groupings are sometimes very good, at others they 
are really banal. The episode of kvan the Terrible is the 
only one without serious lapses. There are very good 
things in the Haroun-al-Raschid episode, but it is much 
too long. Some of the acting in this film is excellent, 
particularly Herr Veidt as Ivan. We finished up with 

‘‘ Champion Charlie,’’ a very early Chaplin film. I 

enjoyed it thoroughly ; there can be no doubt about the 

genius of the Anglo-Saxon for the knock-about or about 

the high place which it takes in the art of humour. I 

hope the Film Society will live and prosper, but it is 

clear that the selection of a programme will not be very 
easy. 
* * * 

The newspaper had led me to expect in ‘‘ Growing 
Pains ’’ a perfectly imbecile American farce, just ren- 
dered tolerable by the skill with which Mr. Tom Douglas 
can exploit an engaging personality. Nothing of the 
sort! ‘‘ Growing Pains ” is certainly a bad play, because 
it is merely the dialogue cut out of a novel, with little 
regard for dramatic necessity. But what dialogue! 
What people! What a Civilization! I regret to say 
that I am, at present, unacquainted with Booth Tark- 
ington’s novels, but I will wager that he is superior as 
a satirist to Sinclair Lewis. The society in ‘“‘ Growing 
Pains’’ is positively blood-curdling, the character- 
drawing adequate, and in places even subtle. ‘‘ Growing 
Pains ’’ is well produced and well acted. Besides Mr. 
Tom Douglas as gawky seventeen, visitors to the 
Ambassadors will be able to admire the perform- 
ance of Miss Moloney as an intolerable younger sister, 
while all the other parts were well acted. Very romantic 
people should perhaps not visit ‘‘ Growing Pains.’’ They 
might not be able to stand it. 


* * * 


We are again indebted to the Magnasco Society for 
showing us, at Messrs. Agnew’s in Old Bond Street, an 
interesting loan collection of pictures of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Even if, personally, one can- 
not agree that the qualities shared in common by Italian 
pictures of the baroque period—their obvious delight in 
superficial aspects of things, their theatricality, their 
“ amusing-ness ’’—have any very important artistic 
value, it is yet delightful to be given the opportunity 


to see some charming pictures from the apparently inex- 

haustible fund of English private collections. The ‘‘ Boy 

with a Lizard,’’ an early painting by Caravaggio, is a 

finely executed piece of work, as are also an impressive 

pair of Tiepolos, heavy and solid in contrast to his char- 
acteristic brilliance of movement. The Society have not 
yet succeeded in obtaining a good example of Magnasco 
himself: of the three shown here all are not only 
unpleasant in quality, but dull and confused, with inte- 
rest neither of form nor of idea. Some of the other 
pictures would be pleasant in the dining-room of a 
country house; there is a Goya, ‘‘ The Sermon,”’ which, 
though by no means one of his finest works, looks very 
distinguished and is probably worth all the rest put 
together. 
* os * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :-— 

Saturday, October 31.—Orchestral Concert for Children, 
at 11, at Central Hall. 

Kendall String Quartet, at 3, 
Albert Museum. 

Pruna, Peintures et Pastels, at Claridge Gallery. 
British Architecture Exhibition, at Maddox Street 
Galleries. 

Sunday, November 1.—Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ The King of 
Schnorrers,’’ at New Scala. 

Monday, November 2.—‘‘ The Tempest,”” Lena Ashwell 
Players, at Century. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s ‘‘ The Silver Fox,’’ at St. 
Martin’s. 

Tuesday, November 3.—‘‘ The Man in Dress Clothes,”’ 
at the Lyceum. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes on his visit to Russia, at London 
Central Y.M.C.A., at 8.30. 

Mr. Percy Flemming on ‘‘ Bloomsbury and the 
Bedford Estate: a Study in Street Names,’’ at 5.30, 
at University College. 

Thursday, November 5.—Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, M.P., 
on ‘‘ Economic Freedom,’’ at 8.30, at Kingsway 
Hall. 

Fridav. November 6.—Mr. Knoblock’s ‘‘ Lullaby,’’ at 
the Globe. 


at Victoria and 


Omicron. 


AN ENGLISH SAILOR ON MOROCCO 


What necessity lies 
Behind this movement, this prevailing wish 
Throughout all Europe to entirely crush 
The Moors and make Morocco one more part 
Of France and Spain? One sees the madness start 
Like a disease, a cancer that would change 
Into one kind of cell the miraculous strange 
Variety of life. Each newsboy spreads 
This dreary notion in a million heads. 
One pardons in a Frenchman the assumption 
That to resist France is mere asinine presumption ; 
But why should Englishmen desire to see 
Morocco turned into a Champs Elysées? 
Those who in fields elysian solely dwell 
Find there the gay monotony of hell. 
Who would not wish to change his haunt of vice, 
Leave Paris for a Moorish paradise? 
But civilization—to our penny Press— 
Is putting Moors into a Paris dress, 
And when some great fool with his guns is able 
To achieve this, our English breakfast table 
Will read the glad news in large headlines spread 
TriumpH or France, not Morocco is dead. 
The English spirit surely is snuffed out ; 
There’s lots of dago work to set about: 
Let’s shoot all buzzards, herons, falcons, eagles ; 
Let’s poison-gas all dogs but hounds and beagles, 
Reduce the world to hunting pups and sparrows 
For standard men from model Etons, Harrows. 
Then when earth’s rarest creatures are extinct, 
No one will know the Dodo never winkt— 
That’s all, and that’s a very trivial matter— 
Where all are mad in hats there’s no Mad Hatter. 


SPasa. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


CRIME 


UITE a good batch of crime books has been 
published recently. First, in the ‘‘ Notable 
British Trials” series, Mr. Donald Carswell has 
edited ‘‘ Trial of Ronald True’’ (Hodge, 10s. 6d.). 
Then there is ‘‘ Murder, Piracy, and Treason, a Selec- 
tion of Notable English Trials,’’ by Raymond Postgate 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.), a book which is more distinguished in 
matter and manner than the ordinary crime book. 
“‘ Tales of Bohemia, Taverns, and the Underworld,’’ by 
Stanley Scott (Hurst & Blackett, 18s.), is perhaps not 
strictly a crime book, but most of the characters whose 
stories it tells are criminals or come from the underworld 
in which criminals are manufactured. Mr. Scott has 
some good stories, but a mixture of luridness and senti- 
mentality, he should remember, is not really a good 
atmosphere for crime, and one which only the crudest 
writers employ. Finally it may be mentioned that 
‘‘ Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey,’’ by Charles 
Kingston, and ‘“‘ Famous Crimes and Criminals,’’ by 
C. L. McCluer Stevens, both comparatively recent 
volumes in ‘‘ The Library of Crime ’”’ (Stanley Paul, 
5s. each), are republished in third and second editions 
respectively, a good proof of the popularity of this kind 
of book. 
= * * 

I return to ‘‘ Murder, Piracy, and Treason.” I wish 
all crime books were as good as this. The popular writer 
about crime and criminals to-day finds himself pretty 
soon in a quandary. Like most professions, his is over- 
crowded, and there are so many popular books written 
and published on the subject that it is almost impossible 
to find any famous crime or criminal whose features have 
not been presented over and over again to the public. 
Further, the ground has been so well worked that it is 
very difficult to find any new light to throw on the 
old favourites. Mr. Postgate has solved his problem by 
a combination of methods. Sometimes he chooses a very 
famous crime and relies solely upon the way in which 
he tells the story. Thus in ‘‘ A Regency Buck’s 
Murder,’’ when he begins with the ballad :— 

“ His throat they cut from ear to ear, 

His brains they battered in, 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

What lived in Lyons Inn,” 
we know that he is going to retell the story which Mr. 
Bernard Darwin the other day retold so skilfully in THE 
Nation. But it is well worth while to have Mr. Post- 
gate’s version in addition to Mr. Darwin’s. Both give 
the facts accurately, though some interesting details are 
given by Mr. Darwin and omitted by Mr. Postgate, and 
vice versa. The curious thing is to notice the difference 
of attitude of each writer to the facts, and the result 
upon their narrative. Mr. Darwin’s attitude was that 
of the story writer; what appealed to him was the 
“romance ’’ of Edgware Road and of John Thurtell, 
just as, seventy years ago and already thirty years after 
Mr. William Weare’s brains had been battered in, it 
had appealed to another writer, George Borrow. The 
Jockey in ‘‘ Romany Rye’’ makes Thurtell a romantic 
figure with his face ‘‘ always somewhat grim, do you 
see?’’ and his story becomes romantic and a work of 
art; Mr. Darwin again looks at the Edgwaré Road and 
John Thurtell with the eyes of an artist, and his article 
becomes a miniature work of art, and the facts, though 
they remain facts, take on this strange atmosphere of 
emotion and romance. Mr. Postgate’s attitude, on the 


other hand, is that of the historian. There is no ques- 


tion here of ‘‘ better’’ or “‘ worse.’’ A racehorse is not 
a better horse than a hunter, nor is an artist ‘‘ better ’’ 
than a historian. They are after different things. The 
Edgware Road has lost its romance in Mr. Postgate’s 
pages, but it has acquired something else, the solidity, 
dreariness, sordidity which are the hall-mark of all 
genuine history, whether it be the history of Mr. William 
Weare or of the Congress of Vienna. Some people have 
no stomach for the hardness and the detail which are the 
passion of the historian ; their own imaginations are not 
stimulated by the curious smell and flavour of reality 
which the true historian contrives somehow always to 
carry about with him. 
* * * 

There are several other fascinating chapters in Mr. 
Postgate’s book. The real stories of Jack Sheppard 
and Jonathan Wild the Great were well worth retelling, 
for the facts are certainly not known to many people. 
The stories of Thistlewood and the Cato Street con- 
spiracy, of Zenger and Governor Cosby, and of the trial 
of John Frost, the Chartist, are somewhat different ; 
besides being good stories in themselves, they have real 
historical interest. But I must leave Mr. Postgate’s 
admirable book or I shall have no space for the ‘‘ Trial 
of Ronald True.’’ This is one of the best volumes which 
I have read in the ‘‘ Notable British Trials ’’ | series. 
There is nothing romantic about True’s murder of the 
unlucky Gertrude Yates, and the story itself is not 
remarkably interesting. But the case itself was of the 
greatest interest and importance, and this is brought out 
well in Mr. Carswell’s clear and able introduction. If 
there was ever an insane man and a homicidal lunatic, 
that man was Ronald True. Long before he committed 
the murder his own family had become convinced that 
he was mad, and his wife was so concerned about his 
behaviour that shortly before the final tragedy she had 
consulted Scotland Yard. There was conclusive evidence 
that half a dozen people who met him during the three 
or four weeks preceding the tragedy had considered him 
to be mad. The prosecution could not produce a single 
doctor who would say that he was sane, and every doctor 
who examined him, except one, pronounced him to be 
insane and certifiable. Further, the evidence shows, I 
think, that he killed Gertrude Yates because he was 
insane. But in English law that is not enough; in the 
English law on legal insanity, which is now governed 
by the ‘“‘ rules in M‘Naughton’s Case,” a man may be 
a raving lunatic, but is held to be legally sane and 
responsible for his actions unless either (1) he does not 
know what he is doing or (2) he does not understand that 
what he is doing is wrong. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to English law a man who is certified to be insane 
cannot be executed. So True was first rightly found to 
be legally sane and condemned to death; but as he was 
actually insane and certified to be insane, he could not 
be executed, and was therefore rightly reprieved. If 
this does not show the absurdity of the present law with 
regard to legal insanity and “‘ responsibility ’’—an 
absurdity which seems to be peculiarly dear to the legal 
mind—nothing, I imagine, ever will. The law is based 
upon an obsolete theory of psychology and a medieval 
view of insanity; it ignores everything which modern 
science and medicine have discovered about the mind and 
its diseases—that is why, I suppose, it is so dear to the 
lawyers. The True case was remarkable, because it 
brought these points out so clearly. Even more remark- 
able, however, was the bloodthirsty, hysterical outburst 
in the Press against True’s reprieve. 

LzEonaRD Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


GEORGE PONTIFEX AND MORE RECENT 
TRAVELLERS 


The Little World. By STELLA BENSON. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


MR. 


AxsoutT a hundred years ago Mr. George Pontifex, a publisher 
and one of the most disagreeable characters in half-history, 
went touring abroad and brought home a diary of his 
experiences. Before setting out he had made up his mind, 
according to his biographer, Samuel Butler, to admire only 
what he thought it would be creditable to admire, to look 
at nature and art only through the spectacles that had 
been handed down to him by generation after generation 
of prigs and impostors. The first glimpse of Mont Blanc 
threw Mr. Pontifex into a conventional ecstasy. “ My feel- 
ings I cannot express. I gasped, yet scarcely dared to 
breathe, as I viewed for the first time the monarch of the 
mountains. I seemed to fancy the genius seated on his 
stupendous throne far above his aspiring brethren and in 
his solitary might defying the Universe. 1 was so overcome 
by my feelings that I was almost bereft of my faculties, 
and would not for worlds have spoken after my first 
exclamation till I found some relief in a gush of tears. 
With pain I tore myself away... .” Samuel Butler’s 
hatred of this fellow was so deep-seated that when he went 
travelling himself in those parts some sixty years later 
and brought home the diaries ‘“ Alps and Sanctuaries ” and 
“Ex Voto,” he was at pains to smother all reference to the 
sublime and awful, every natural heart-leap of the grand- 
tourist. He wrote with a broad, sceptic humour and 
frequent digressions, and his method has been adopted in 
more recent times by Messrs. Norman Douglas and E. M. 
Forster, and now again by Miss Stella Benson. The con- 
sequent reduction of “this wonderful and majestic globe”’ 
to “this comic little world” has its compensations. The 
reader is agreeably buttonholed and brought up close to 
those significant trifles beyond the horizon for which the 
George Pontifexes have found no‘place in their rhetorical 
scheme. 

Miss Benson, then, riding sedan through the crowded 
streets of Yunnanfu, the capital of Yunnan, does not hesitate 
to record the little unfinished stories that caught her eye ; 
the silversmith engaged in intricate work annoyed by the 
persistent interruptions of @ tame hen who, flying on his 
counter, poked her beak into the matter in hand; the 
perplexed donkey with the tassel of his tail fast im a 
thorn-bush ; the tribeswoman in purple hood, green tunic, 
and pink trousers inquiring from a merchant the use of 
sock-suspenders. Of the Taj Mahal she writes :— 

‘“‘T have always suffered from diverted attention. Of the 
two distinct general compartments of my mind, the one into 
which the sun most rarely shines is the one reserved for 
soul-stirring impressions. The other compartment, filled 
with little curious happenings connected with everything or 
nothing, has the blinde always drawn up. I do not think I 
shall lightly forget the Taj Mahal. It stands on the horizon 
of my memory like a tall cloud with an opal glow on it. 
Still, I cannot forget the expressions of the gharry horses 
waiting outside for the tourists. They are vulgar, necessary 
little horses, and they wear blue bead necklaces just behind 
their ears... .” 


And that is all we hear of the Taj Mahal. If we want a 
more precise account of its architectural sublimities we can 
readily consult the guide-books and encyclopedias issued 
from Mr. George Pontifex’s publishing house. 

“ Diverted attention” seems to be Miss Benson’s chief 
strength and chief source of disaster when she travels. It 
has preserved her self-confidence and even her life in a long 
sequence of dangerous and uncomfortable situations. 
Stranded once, moneyless and friendless, at San Francisco, 
she strolled down to the Golden Gate beach, fraternized with 
a gull, and allowed herself to be instructed by three dogs in 
the local method of throwing sticks into the sea. Cut off 
from escape by the Yang-tse river on the day that Chunking 
was being gutted by a retreating army, she shared a bag of 
sweets with naked beggar boys on the mud shore. But it 
was diverted attention that first led her into Chunking: she 
wanted to buy a pen and forgot about the war. And this 
same diverted attention seems to have been responsible in 
Indo-China for a broken rib; off the coast of Japan for a 
broken shoulder ; in New Mexico for a jolt on the car which 
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destroyed her equilibrium for several days, so that she was 
suspected of helpless inebriety; and finally in England, 
during a temporary respite from travel, for casually recorded 
marriage with a monocled compatriot. 

“The Little World” is toured in a series of incidents 
cinema-fashion, and with few explanatory captions of route 
or date. Flick! she is in Hong-Kong engaged at $140 a 
month to teach a class of fifty boys aged ten to twenty-three 
“all branches of human knowledge.’ We watch her en- 
livening a lecture on hygiene with facetious olack-board 
sketches of microbes in top-hats and with portmanteaux 
labelled “ Typhoid,” tripping over an obstacle called “ Per- 
manganate of Potash.” Then flick! she is in Japan, pre- 
cariously living on her wits and on the proceeds of bright 
newspaper interviews by herself with herself. Flick! she is 
in California disguised alternately as University Coach, 
Lady’s-maid, Tradesman’s Dun, Book Agent, and Editorial 
Reader to a firm of scientific publishers. Flick! back in 
China taking tea with missionaries, or working as X-ray 
assistant in a front-line dressing-station. Flick! back in 
America, crossing the wilder and boggier States in mid- 
winter with a car the mechanism of which she has not learned 
the first thing about. It is as a film, indeed, that this travel- 
pictorial can best be criticized. The photography is 
excellent, the comic relief well-timed, the movement easy 
and certain, the propaganda concealed but active—Miss 
Benson is a feminist who has clearly passed through the 
blind bitter phase before attaining her present ironic balance 
—and the actors, particularly the animal-actors, pigs, 
elephants, Maltese goats, tigers, hens, donkeys, and Chinese 
dragons, admirably schooled. 

Rosert GRAvVEs. 


REALITIES AT HOME 
England’s Green and Pleasant Land. 


_ “*'They made me the keeper of the vineyards, but mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.” 


(Cape. 6s.} 


Reapers of Tue Nation will desire neither jntroduction nor 
praise to this remarkable volume, most of the chapters of 
which have appeared in the paper. In studying the book as 
a whole one cannot refrain from admiration at the extra- 
ordinary truth, sincerity, and appeal of its contents. Written 
anonymously by a brilliant journalist, whose name, if 
revealed, would be recognized by all, it opens a kind of peep- 
hole into the content and character of the conditions and 
persons of the stagnant and decayed backwaters of rural 
England. The writer repudiates the charge that he is 
describing the life of all the English villages, as Arthur 
Young did of France and Cobbett of the South Country more 
than a hundred years ago. But he testifies to that which 
he has seen. He has not embarked on Rural Rides or hasty 
travellings through great territories. He has lived in these 
hamlets a few miles from a University city and not far 
distant from the metropolis. He advances no external 
theory of reform. He makes no attempt to prove that the 
nationalization of the land, or the brightening of the village, 
or the provision of small holdings, or the intensification of 
class consciousness will produce that amelioration of the 
condition of his friends which he co passionately desires. 
But he impresses the reader in an extraordinary degree with 
two qualities. The first is the almost scientific accuracy, 
combining insight and humour, with which he examines the 
various types and classes of this tiny piece cut out of the 
nation’s landed estate; the views of the labourers them- 
selves, the characters and ideas of the farmers, all that is 
left of the landlords, the schoolmistresses, the amazing 
variety and futility of the parsons, the nine spires of whose 
unoccupied churches he can see from a neighbouring hay- 
rick. He apprehends the things that are making for 
corrosion and decay and the elements which are fighting an 
always losing battle against them. And the second is a 
passionate and fierce desire for the welfare of the people 
among whom he lives; proclaimed almost in the spirit of 
one of the Hebrew prophets of old; flung out as a chal- 
lenge to the whole nation, whether they will hear or whether 
they will forbear, in a demand that these acreages of stag- 
nant life shall once more be entitled to the epithet “ Merrie ” 
England, that a spiritual regeneration shall accompany, 
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inspire, and dominate a material regeneration to make all 
such lands “holy lands again.” 

It is the vision of an end of an age, and as such should 
have a permanent historical value. Nothing but some great 
and combined effort of the whole community can exercise the 
work of redemption. From the five miserable cottages of 
his hamlet, all condemned by the sanitary inspector, five 
to the war, of whom two only returned, one 
weakened in his head and one to die. With descriptions of 
the overcrowding, the damp, the imsanitation; with no 
single cottage in the whole parish or the village up to the 
Ministry of Health's requirements, one can understand that 
dolorous chapter in Mr. C. E. Montague’s memories of the 
war, in which he describes the British county regiments 
breaking in the advance, and victory only achieved by the 
Australian support. These Australians are not reared in, 
for example, such cottages, each with two bedrooms, as 
“Number 3, husband and wife, four girls, two boys and a 
baby,” or “ Number 5, husband and wife, grown-up daughter, 
a younger girl, and two young men.” 

There are, indeed, unexpected evidences of gaiety, and 
the casual motorist would probably see nothing but pic- 
turesqueness without the decay. Wireless has come into the 
villages, and dances at night, and the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. And there still remain the magnificent products 
of more reputable ages, the great churches with their tall 
spires of medieval England dignify the landscape, not only 
with their own beauty, but also with the sense of a possi- 
bility of a new revival. But against these things is to be 
set the fact that every boy of enterprise and ambition is 
leaving the village for the towns, where he can immediately 
obtain three or four times his wages in such bodies as 
the London police, with all the delights of the city and 
a certain pension at the end. And two cottages, “ the life 
of which seems miserable enough,” have sent away a suc- 
cession of cooks who earn from £40 to £80 a year. “ Things 
are constantly happening in these hamlets which force the 
remark that in no country is there better human stuff, if it 


men went 


were only cared for. Yet,’ is the sweeping conclusion, 
‘everything is wrong.” Unless something is done, far 
different from the ridiculous changes outlined in papers 


mostly read by town dwellers, a great part of rural Eng- 
perished, with few to sing a requiem over its 
he bursts out, after describing even 


land will hav« 

grave. “ The wrong,” 

the material things, 
“of trying deeply to engage unfortunates, corralled in euch 
conditions. in the distinctions between Conservatives, Liberal, 


and Labour, or of endeavouring to bring them to church, to 
hear the parson say, as he said last night, that the greatest 
ft God could bring to the world would be the union of the 


Church of the East with the Church of the West!” 


I would not have any reader think that this is merely 
a book of protest or of misery ; the confessions of a sensitive 
mind, confronted with problems to which the average man 
is insensitive. It is full of insight and most vivid character 
sketches of varied individuals, in whose idiosyncrasies the 
author delights, and whose queer humours and expressions 
he sets down with fascinating result. There is no general 
sense of infinite misery among the workers on the land, as 
in the hungry forties, which drove so many, cursing the 
regions of their birth. beyond the sea. On the other hand, 
there is no general sense of resistance and rebuilding such as 
was evoked in England by the rural crusades of the nine- 
teenth century. The trades union has not appeared here. 
The atmosphere is less of a March wind than a November 
twilight. The writer confesses often the presence of the 
“little Devil Doubt,” that things have gone too far ; that “ it 
is not only the cottages on which darkness has descended,” 
but that “our social system has worked its will, in the 
farmhouses and the mansions, and that the 
people in them are what we have allowed them to become.” 

“Capital, machinery, science and experience, will take 
over the ill-farmed land ; the mere wage-earners will go under 
for good Nature is always starting afresh.” But he 
describes this little doubt as “of the Devil.” He refuses 
to cease fighting until Jerusalem is seen to be a-building. 
He is of the great legend and tradition, descending from 
one who demanded justice and welfare for the labourer in 
the fields, after surveying “all the wealth of the world and 
the woe both ” from the summit of the Malvern Hills. 


the parsonages 


©. F G. Masterman 


FiCTiON 


No More Parades. By F. M. Forp. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Cat's Cradle. By Mauricr BARING. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
An Untitled Story. By Donn Byrnr. (Sampson Low. 5s.) 


Mr. Forp is a competent craftsman; his eye runs over the 
task and sees at once what is needed; his powers of 
execution do not fail him; and finally—a rare quality—he 
hardly ever adds a touch more than is necessary. ‘“ No More 
Parades” is admirable, then, as a piece of technique; but 
it is also something more, for Mr. Ford has genuinely felt 
his theme, and his imagination has accordingly been hard 
at work He has, moreover, taken a great deal of pains with 
his hero, Tietjens, not merely “catching” him impression- 
istically, but thinking him out, and attempting—what only 
writers of the first rank succeed in doing—to make him 
real and credible on all the planes of human reality. The 
greatest masters of the novel do this with all their characters, 
as it were naturally and involuntarily; and it is this that 
gives such fullness to “ The Brothers Karamazov ”’ and “ War 
and Peace,’ so that there is no weakening of reality, no 
relief from this world so much more intense than any our 
experience can show us. Yet to succeed jn this way with 
one character in a novel would be an extraordinary dis- 
tinction, and one feels that Mr. Ford has just missed doing 
so. In the first scene at the military base, Tietjens as 
patriot, man of action, stoic, is built up with admirable 
solidity; he seems to be unassailable. But when in the 
next scene he is introduced into the dining-room of a hotel 
to meet his wife, somehow the environment at once makes 
him false; and he has to be built up again. Mr. Ford does 
build him up again; the figure becomes more solid, credible, 
real; his completeness smiles at us once more. The catas- 
trophe comes in his wife’s bedroom. We simply cannot 
envisage him in it, so intrenched has he become by this 
time in the camp and the hotel, so real has he become there, 
but there exclusively. It is a curious defect in a figure so 
solidly constructed; it is almost as if Mr. Ford had tried 
to create out of elements of one quality a figure which should 
belong completely to another. Tietjens, we feel, has been 
imagined in this situation and in that; but he has not been 
imagined in himself; outside the situation he does not exist, 
and the situation in part creates him. Intellectually and 
morally he is convincing, but his emotions are only adum- 
brated, and his relations with Sylvia are therefore unaccount- 
able. The presence of a man of Tietjens’ intellectual and 
moral constitution in Sylvia’s bedroom should have been 
extraordinary, like Prince Myshkin’s encounters with 
Nastasya; but Mr. Ford treats it as an ordinary if belated 
marital contingency, accepting the conventional situation 
where he should have given us the psychological reality. 
The other scenes are admirable. 

In “Cat’s Cradle,” Mr. Baring attempts a large theme, 
but in such an easygoing way that the largeness ceases to 
be a virtue. The story is long; the scenes, whether impor- 
tant or trifling, are described with a uniform sobriety; the 
writing is competent and, except for a carelessness here and 
there, in good taste. But if the book has few faults—and 
in a long volume to avoid faults is a legitimate triumph— 
neither has it many virtues. Its chief fault is monotony. 
The same unobtrusive narrative style serves for gossip, 
love, comedy, and religious scruples; and although quiet- 
ness of expression is sometimes an admirable vehicle for 
intensity of feeling, here it often fails; we do not feel the 
intensity, the ardour of imagination behind it. Mr. Baring 
remains so unperturbed by the agonies of his characters that 
we discount them. They interest us, but only in a degree 
that would be appropriate to realities of far less importance ; 
and we feel at last that Mr. Baring’s imagination never 
really rises to the occasion. His humane disillusionment is 
his most charming quality. To be so free from prejudice 
and from provinciality of feeling is a distinction. 

“An Untitled Story” is a remarkable exercise in the 
luscious style. It is a slow, smooth, imperturbable stream 
of sentimentality, which, in secure prospect of the mighty 
sea into which it will inevitably slide, never hurries. Mr. 
Byrne’s previous work, one discovers from the jacket, has 
been characterized in reviews as “ poignantly tragical,’’ 
“a torrent of compelling loveliness.”” It is unbelievably 
true, and the phrases might be Mr. Byrne’s own. 


Epwin Murr. 
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HARD LABOUR 


Seventy Years of Life and Labour. By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett. 42s.) 
THERE are nearly twelve hundred pages in these two volumes. 
That fact is important. When the last page is turned, one 
looks with relief round the room : at the pictures, the spindle- 
berries, and the dog stretched out before the fire. Has one 
really a right to build a comfort out of such trifling things? 
asks Conscience. One winds up the gramophone. Somehow 
one has got to arrive at a right perspective; somehow one 
has got to convince oneself that there are other things in 
the world than federations and committees, conferences and 
affiliations, executives and organizations. But a new note 
creeps into Handel’s Water Music; and Mr. Gompers looks 
seriously, almost accusingly, from the dust-jackets of his 
two mighty volumes. One shuts the gramophone. 

For there is no denying Mr. Gompers. He didn’t want 
to write his memoirs. Again and again he was importuned to 


do so. “ Very well, then,” one can almost hear him say; 
“if you insist. ...” And calling his secretaries about him 
he begins. No, one cannot blame Mr. Gompers that there 


are only twelve hundred pages in these two volumes. There 
might have been more. For if there was one thing he would 
not do, it was to destroy letters, papers, records, evidences. 
He had, shall we say? an executive-mind. 

Yet Samuel Gompers did wrongly to call his memoirs 
“Seventy Years of Life and Labour.’’ “Seventy Years of 
Labour,” if you like. Even “ Hard Labour.” 

Life, however, is not only hard labour—even for the 
President of the American Federation of Labour. Yet it 
comes with something of a shock to hear Mr. Gompers 
write of his attendance at the fifth annual meeting of the 
Federation of Trades and Labour Unions that “not the 
smallest contribution to the pleasure of that Washington 
congress was the fact it was the oyster season. ... I ate 
oysters every day.”” Amongst the detailed records of these 
(it seems) hundreds of Federations and Conferences one looks 
in vain for the mere drama of life as we men in the street 
understand it. Federations were Mr. Gompers’ drama. By 
& passing car he was once thrown twenty feet from his bicycle: 
a spoke pierced his lung: his ribs were crushed in: liga- 
ments were torn from both knees: the doctors bound him 
up so tightly that he couldn’t breathe through the punctured 
lung. “But,” he adds, “I was still more uneasy in my 
mind: the opening of the Detroit Convention was at hand.” 
Reading between the lines, however, one can see that, even 
outside such untoward accidents, Mr. Gompers’ life was 
intensely human. Shadowy in the background of all these 
Federations and strikes and affiliations stands his wife. 
Now and then she emerges into the story. During the first 
great strike of the Cigarmakers’ Union, the Gompers family 
suffered like the rest: soup made of water, pepper, salt, 
and flour was the staple food: members fell ill: and then 
one day during Mr. Gompers’ absence a certain Jack Polak 
called and offered Mrs. Gompers thirty dollars a week if 
she would persuade her husband to give up the Union. 

“* Well, what did you tell him?’ My wife, indignant 
at the question, answered : ‘ What do you suppose I said to 
him with one child dying and another ccming? Of course, 
I took the money.’ Stunned by the blow I fel] in a chair. 
My wife, all tenderness and sympathy, seeing I didn’t under- 
stand, exclaimed : ‘Good God, Sam, how could you ask such 
@® question? Don’t you know IJ resented the insult?’ ”’ 

One would know more of such a woman And like a flower 
in the desert of this hard labour for reform comes the brief 
account of Tom-ri-John, “a Communist or a Socialist or 
a Reformer of some kind,” who ran a newspaper called the 
“ Volcano.” 

‘‘It was printed on bright yellow paper cnd its articles 
set up in red ink. In accord with their distribution of family 
responsibility, it was Mrs. Tom-ri-John’s business to sell 
these papers, and her working dress (masculine garb) served 
to attract attention, while the big stick she always carried 
was her rod and staff of defense. The couple had three 
children—Eruptor, Vesuvia, and Emancipator.”’ 

But Mr. Gompers isn’t often on holiday like that. It was 
not appreciation of such trifles that made him President of 
the American Federation of Labour: nor was it, he would 
darkly have added, the likes of Tom-ri-John that made 
possible the great organization of Trades Unions which he 
fathered. He was but ten years old when, at a shilling a 
week, he began life as a cigarmaker: when he died he had 
seen the establishment, through his own unstinted efforts, of 


an International Federation of Trade Unions. How such a 
World Workers’ force ever became possible is really the 
story of these two volumes: from Trade Unions within the 
trades to the affiliation of all American Trade Unions, and 
from that to the International Federation—such is the 
evolution Mr. Gompers records in a work that is truly a 
mine of exact information for future Labour historians. 

But an unkind question will thrust itself upon the 
reader. Was such a mighty reform really only possible by 
a life of denial and humourless hard labour? There is a 
chapter here called “ Opera and Drama.” Mr. Gompers 
met Caruso and ate spaghetti with him; he loved “La 
Bohéme’’ and “Norma”; “ beauty,” he thought, “is only 
the establishment of relations of harmony so that the soul 
may express itself”; and the song that Sadie, his daughter, 
sang from her heart was “ The Rosary "—“ a song to which 
I cannot listen now that she is gone.” Something is wrong 
here. . . . Come, let’s try the Water Music again. 


TWO SURVEYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare: a Survey. By E. K, CHAMBERS. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 
Shakespeare. By JoHN MASEFIELD. (Williams & Norgate. 


5s ) 


Critica writing about Shakespeare is often enough a 
strong argument for the popular belief in the futility of all 
criticism. Like the acknowledged national poets of other 
countries, Shakespeare has unwittingly nourished a horde 
of parasites. So much folly and vanity seem scarcely 
balanced by rare insight and judgment. A Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Land of imbecilities, metaphysical, rationalist, moral, 
textual, technical, biographical, religious, esthetic, has 
been laboriously built up round the works of William Shake- 
speare. No wonder the plain man brushes aside the whole 
critical edifice, the good with the bad, and reads for his 
own pleasure in a text without comments. But, of course, 
a little reflection shows that no one can escape the critics. 
The very uncommented text is the work of generations of 
scholars. Inevitably the chronological order of the plays 
and a multitude of similar problems solicit the attention ; 
and, unless a man lives in wilful ignorance, he cannot’ 
avoid hearing or reading Shakespearean criticism. Setting 
aside the cranks and the riders of hobby-horses, modern 
eritics of Shakespeare, whether academic or amateur, tech- 
nical, philosophic, or literary, are usually saner, more 
alert, more perceptive, and perhaps more’ generally jin 
agreement about essentials, than was the case in earlier 
epochs. No one now need refute Voltaire’s remarks on 
“Othello”? and “Hamlet,” as Johnson was compelled to 
do; nor will any modern writer, whether scholar, poet, 
or journalist, exult with Johnson over Shakespeare’s “ prac- 
tical maxims and domestic wisdom ” and praise his “ system 
of civil and ceconomical prudence.” 

The two surveys of Shakespeare now reprinted make 
an interesting contrast. Much may be learned from both 
books, but a good deal more from Sir Edmund Chambers, 
the scholar critic, than from Mr. Masefield, the poet critic. 
Mr. Masefield’s book has many serious limitations. He 
was cramped for space, and wasted a larger amount than he 
could spare on not very valuable quotations; I think it 
was Johnson who said of Shakespeare that you cannot show 
the edifice by a specimen brick. Compared with the 
“ Shakespeare” of Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir Edmund 
Chambers, Mr. Masefield’s book shows signs of immaturity 
and even of crudity. Sir Edmund is not faultless, indeed. 
He has, as all writers must have, the marks of a period ; 
and he is still involved with the rear-guard of Pre-Raphael- 
itism. True, he is always sane and balanced, and writes 
from a great reserve of knowledge and reflection. He 
refutes, for example, some “esthetic” fancy of Mr. Yeats 
about “Richard JJ.”; but he himself is not wholly free 
from preciosity in his general outlook, in his view of litera- 
ture, and in his style. Where Sir Edmund admires as 
“ great lovers” Aucassin and Nicolette, a generation which 
has half forgotten Andrew Lang and has rediscovered cer- 
tain neglected aspects of the eighteenth century would more 
naturally think of Manon and des Grieux. Sir Edmund is 
affectionately committed to the theory of a tranquillized 
Shakespeare emerging optimistically after the long and 
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METHUEN’S 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 68. net. 
Mrs. Clutton-Brock has made selections for three volumes of 
essays from material left by her husband. This book, the 
first volume to appear, consists of entirely new matter. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY : 
By ROSE MACAULAY. 6s. net. 


A volume of brilliant Essays. Miss Macaulay brings to 
every subject, wit and humour, very observant eyes, and a 
fearless judgment. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE MEDICI 
By SELWYN BRINTON. Illustrated. 158. net. 


A brilliant picture of Florence under the great Medici 
rulers. 


ON THE DIAMOND TRAIL IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


By GWEN RICHARDSON. Illustrated, 78. 6d. net. 
The story of the first expedition to be taken by a woman 


to the diamond fields of British Guiana. Her adventures are 
vividly related. 


THE COLLECTIVE SPIRIT: An 


Idealistic Doctrine of Evolution 
By VIGGO CAVLING. 17s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author expounds a doctrine which is 
intended to meet the world’s need of a new view of life. 


By ALFRED WATKINS. Illustrated. 188. net. 

A book for the antiquary and general reader, dealing with 
the countryside mysteries of mounds, old stones, moats and 
hill notches, showing them to be sighting points on pre- 
historic trackways. 
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‘As reminiscences of diplomatic life in 
the midst of stirring events, M. Paléo- 
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he meets everybody who has any- 
thing interesting to say .. . the author 
is an artist who writes with so subtle a 
touch.”"—7he Times. “Brilliantly written 
and isnot only a historical document of 
the first importance, but also a literary 
masterpiece. . . No one can under- 
stand Russia or the Bolshevik move- 
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terrifying strain of the tragedies and cynical comedies ; and, 
in spite of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s refutation, the opinions 
of Raleigh and Chambers are seductive. Only, after that 
comprehensive denunciation of “Timon of Athens” (the 
breviary of our generation), Shakespeare’s tranquillity is 
perhaps rather that of exhaustion than of cheerful accept- 
ance. Might he not play with Florizel and Perdita because 
too weary and hopeless to agonize with more Lears and 
Timons? But, of course, all these interpretations are ulti- 
mately subjective and therefore hazardous. Sir Edmund, 
who naturally sees things differently, has much that is 
illuminating and instructive to say about “Timon” and 
the implied crisis in Shakespeare’s mind. Mr. Masefield 
rather shirks the problem, is brusque, inadequate, and 
tongue-tied. Indeed, Mr. Masefield’s book is disfigured by 
mannerisms of thought and style which suggest that it was 
written in a mood not wholly free from the self-consciousness 
and pretentiousness of youth. His psychology is primitive, 
every situation being ascribed to “ obsession’ and almost 
every tragedy to “treachery.” By obsessions Mr. Mase- 
field means excess, a departure from the ideal mean, which 
is surely essential to every clash of personality ; and though 
treachery is an ingredient in the Shakespearean tragedy, it 
is not the core of the tragedies. Not Iago’s treachery, but 
Othello’s grief at a wrecked ideal; not the treachery of 
Goneril and Regan, but the proud foolish old man’s vain 
contest with incalculable forces of life and death—these, 
surely, are the real tragic motives. And this point of view 
seems to prevent Mr. Masefield from coming to grips with 
the great comic characters ; for what he says of Falstaff and 
Sir Toby is coldly inadequate. 

Sir Edmund Chambers also spares us the unfortunate 
passages where Mr. Masefield seeks to impress us with his 
virility or to taunt us into founding a national Shakespearean 
theatre. One cannot conceive of Sir Edmund offending the 
reader with ill-judged efforts at strength, as when Mr. Mase- 
field says of Macbeth: “his bloody base mind is all a blur 
with gore.” It is over-straining expression to say of “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost”: ‘The lip-love rattles like a skeleton’s 
bones”; and it is not adequate criticism. Again, it is over- 
straining contempt to say of Prince Hal at Shrewsbury that 
he “ fights like a wild-cat for the right of not having to 
work for a living.” There are certainly many passages and 
views in Sir Edmund Chambers’s book which a student 
might question or about which he might feel entitled to 
express a doubt; but there is none which strikes the note 
of either pretentiousness or patronage. Sir Edmund essays 
no lapidary assertions such as: “ Poets are great or little 
according to the nobleness of their endeavour to build a 
mansion for the soul.’’ Mr. Masefield carries rather far an 
abuse of the words “ nobly, noble,”’ and “ nobleness.” 

The judgments of these two eminent writers are often 
strangely at variance. Mr. Masefield thinks “ King John” 
“a truly noble play”; Sir Edmund feels it is “hardly 
more than a bit of hack-work.” Mr. Masefield says of the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona”: “One of the noblest things 
in the play is the forgiveness at the end”; Sir Edmund 
calls the reader’s attention to “its almost cynical brevity 
and lack of psychology.” Mr. Masefield says: “ Boling- 
broke, who cares intensely for nothing but justice... is 
deeply and nobly generous to York.” Sir Edmund says: 
“ Bolingbroke presents the incarnation of efficiency. He has 
no gifts or graces... .” Mr. Masefield says of “Much 
Ado about Nothing”: “It is full of great and wonderful 
things”; Sir Edmund says: “.. . it is obvious that it 
belongs throughout to the melodramatic plane.” Mr. Mase- 
field says of Prince Hal that he “is not a hero, he is not a 
thinker, he is not even a friend; he is a common man,” 
and again, “ Henry V. is the one commonplace man in the 
eight [historical] plays.”” Sir Edmund says of this character : 
“ He is therefore the ideal king, the divinely chosen repre- 
sentative and embodiment of the spirit of England.” Mr. 
Masefield says: “Cesar, in this play, is a touchy man of 
affairs whose head is turned’’; Sir Edmund says: “The 
Cesar of Shakespeare is the Cesar of Mommsen, ‘the born 
ruler, who governs the minds of men as the wind drives 
the clouds.’ He stands alone and unparalleled.” Mr. 
Masefield thinks “Coriolanus” “one of the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s creations.” Sir Edmund says it is “ tedious.” 
Dr. Johnson thought it “amusing.” 

RicHaRD ALDINGTON, 
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RELATIVITY EXPLAINED 


The A. B.C. of Relativity. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, (Kegan © 

Paul, 4s, 6d.) 

THE difficulty experienced by the educated layman in 
grasping the theory of relativity is a matter for shame and 
astonishment to all properly constituted minds. Mr. 
Russell’s book does much to justify the astonishment and 
something to diminish the shame. The difficulty, he points 
out, is due not merely to our grotesquely inadequate mathe- 
matical equipment, but also to the fact that the theory in- 
volves a change in our imaginative ideas about the universe. 
Much the same sort of change was demanded of the genera- 
tion which greeted with shocked incredulity Copernicus’s 
statement that the earth is not stationary and that the 
heavens do not revolve around it once a day. Mr. Russell’s 
powers of exposition are, however, so great, his illustrations 
so frequent and ingenious, and his respect for the educated 
plain man’s fear of symbols and formule so considerate, that 
there is less reason to-day for failure to grasp at least the 
bearings of the theory than has previously been the case. 
Hence, if we are prepared to take a little trouble, we shall 
find that we need no longer feel as ashamed of ourselves as 
we ought to have done since 1919. 

The immediate bearing of the theory of relativity seems 
sufficiently remote. Given the fact that measured distances 
between places vary according to whether an observer is or 
is not moving relatively to those places, and that the 
measured time separating events varies in virtue of the same 
consideration ; given, therefore, that you cannot tell the 
distance between two places without taking into account the 
time at which and the place from which it is measured, or 
the time separating two events without taking into account 
the place from which the time is estimated ; given also that 
the velocity of light is constant and the same for all ob- 
servers, is it possible to arrive at an interval between the 
events such that it is the same for all observers irrespective 
of time, place, and motion? Is it, in other words, possible 
to disentangle those elements in the calculation of the 
interval which are derived from the time and place of obser- 
vation, and to calculate the real interval? The answer is 
that it is possible. The special theory of relativity dealing 
only with those cases in which bodies are moving uniformly 
relative to each other, that is with the cases in which the 
relationship between their respective rates remains con- 
stant, says that if you take the square of the distance be- 
tween the two events and the square of the distance travelled 
by light in the time between the events, and subtract the 
lesser of them from the greater, then the result is the square 
of the interval between the events. This interval is con- 
stant, and the same for all observers. The general theory 
aims and succeeds at arriving at an equivalent result when 
the relationship between the motions of the moving bodies 
varies, or more generally, whether it varies or whether it 
does not. These results are sufficiently unsensational, and 
it is not to them but to the queerness of the facts which it 
seeks to explain, and to the considerations with regard to 
the nature of the universe as a whole that they imply, that 
the dramatic reputation of the theory of relativity is 
attributable. 

These considerations involve an alteration in our view 
of the fundamental structure of the world. Ours is no 
longer a world of objects situated at places and of events 
happening at times. It is a world in which the only genuine 
existents are the intervals or relationships in space-time 
between events, while, according to Mr. Russell, matter is 
a highly derivative construction from groups of events of the 
kind which we “should naturally regard as ‘ caused’ by the 
matter in question.” 

It is clear that this last definition embarks us on specu- 
lations which take us perilously near to the quicksands of 
philosophy. Mr. Russell, indeed, ends his book with an 
admirable chapter on the philosophical consequences of the 
theory, in which he warns us not to attribute to them a 
significance which they do not bear. Many writers have 
interpreted the discovery that most things in the universe 
are relative to mean that they are relative to mind, whence 
they have felt themselves confirmed in an idealistic view of 
the universe. 

But, in the first place, some things in the universe, 


such @s intervals in space-time and the velocity of light, 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 


PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED. 








H. G. Wells says: ‘“ Admirable.” 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, 
writes :—‘‘ The Lesson Records are admirable. You have 
made it possible for an attentive student with w very 
moderate expenditure of energy and without a teacher of 
any sort to understand spoken French and speak tt 
intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever been possible 
before.’—H. G. WELLS. 


It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas 
Alva Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing 
up the human voice on wax cylinders, that his invention 
would one day be used for enabling people of different 
nationalities to converse with each other. 


MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, fore- 
saw, however, the application of the gramophone to the 
study of languages, and in his book ‘‘ The Salvaging of 
Civilisation ’’ he predicted that 


‘The gramophone would be used, not only to supply 


music for drill and so forth, but also for language 


teaching.’’ 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, 
a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the ques- 
tion of language teaching, has elaborated a system of 
teaching languages by means of language records which 
has completely revolutionized the present-day notions of 
learning a language by home-study. 


This new method can be best described in the following 
words :— 


Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and 
deliberately at first—on some subject of daily occurrence. 
Although you may not know a single word in French you 
are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to 
follow and understand every word he says as easily as if 
he talked to you in English. After listening to the same 
conversation several times you find you can understand 
it quite easily even without the book. 


The more you listen the more familiar you become 
with the language, until, after a comparatively short 
time, you discover that without any effort whatever you 
can express yourself in faultless and fluent French; 
whilst a few easy exercises also enable you to write the 
language correctly. 


If you have ever attempted to learn a language by 
books or correspondence and tried to master the strange 
sounds of a strange language by even a stranger printed 
representation of those sounds, you will readily under- 
stand why this method is being eagerly adopted by 
private students and schools all over the world, and why 
even children find it so fascinating. 


The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and 
ene has so far produced complete Language 

ecord Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
English and Esperanto. 


This new method of enabling students to speak a 
foreign language with an absolutely pure native accent is 
fully described in an attractive 24-page illustrated 
booklet, a copy of which will be sent post free upon 
application to The Linguaphone Institute, 30, Napier 
House, 24-27, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 
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1 Ade taetght 


HESE three steps 
bridge the gulf 
between the home- 
less man on_ the 
streets and Embank- 
ment, and the self- 
respecting citizen. 


ltis THE CHURCH ARMY S way 


It may cost £100 or 10/- to set a 
man’s foot on this ladder. SO 
YOUR HELP will be WELCOMED. 


Cheques, &c, should be crossed “ Barclay's ale, 
Church Army," payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D,, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 

















COMPANY MEETING. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD, 


The annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
Ltd., was held on the 27th inst., at Winchester House, Old 
Broad-street, E.C. 

Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt., the Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the 59th year 
since the establishment of the business and the 24th of its 
existence as a public company found them in a well- 
entrenched position. 

The volume of the company’s business during the year 
under review exhibited an appreciable increase, the per- 
centage of that increase over that of the preceding year being 
the largest of any of the past five years. 

Proceeding to deal in detail with the various depart- 
ments of the company’s business, he said that the output 
of the Christmas, New Year, birthday and greeting card 
department continued to exhibit, but in increased measure, 
those artistic qualities and originality of design, added to 
beautiful finish of production, which had ever stamped the 
Tuck card and had gained for it its high reputation with 
every section of the public. 

There was another custom which had lain dormant for 
25 to 30 years, but which had shown significant signs of 
rejuvenation during the past two or three years—the 
Valentine, the cult of which was assuredly on the eve of a 
great revival. The notable collection of Valentine cards 
which they had prepared, by special request, for the coming 
season, formed a collection calculated to appeal to both sexes. 

With regard to the company’s prospects, shareholders 
would be pleased to know that the invoice value of the goods 
sent out during the first half of the current financial year, 
commencing May Ist, gave promise of exceeding the high 
figure of the corresponding period of last year. 

In the course of further remarks, the Chairman said he 
ventured to claim for the report submitted that it showed 
clearly that the company had been fully holding their own 
in difficult times, and he concluded, as he had commenced, 
with the statement that the directors approached the future 
with a feeling of confidence and satisfaction. (Applause.) 
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are not relative, and, in the second place, the fact that the 
theory harps upon the observer does not mean an observer 
with a mind. A clock, a foot rule, or a photographic plate 
will do quite as well. It is the world of matter that has 
become subjective, a fact which throws no light at all upon 
the peculiar subjectivity which impresses the Idealist in 
connection with a mind. 


COLUMBUS 


The Journal of the First Voyage to America, By CHRIs- 

TOPHER COLUMBUS. (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue so-called “Journal of Columbus ”—the narrative is 
actually an abstract of the original journal made by the 
Admiral’s companion, Las Casas—is not so well known as 
it should be; and this well-printed edition, illustrated with 
old prints and containing a brief introduction by Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks, should be the means of attracting many new 
readers. Fascinating as such a log cannot fail to be, how- 
ever, it is possible that many whose imaginations have been 
fired by the dramatic and legendary accounts of the dis- 
coverer may find this seaman’s record—stark, blunt, and 
businesslike—a little disappointing. There is no romance in 
Las Casas’s bald diary of the two months’ sailing from 
Palos to the West Indies, and the voyage itself seems, 
indeed, to have been far less eventful than is generally 
supposed. It is true that on the third day the rudder of 
one of the three ships broke away; that the variations of 
the compass caused some anxiety ; that “a remarkable bolt 
of fire” was seen to fall into the ocean one night; and that 
the weeds of the Sargasso Sea, and, later, the sight of pelicans 
and a ridge of low-lying cloud, gave false hopes of land. 
For the most part, however, the “ Journal” reports “ very 
pleasant weather,’ with “most delightful” mornings, 
“wanting nothing but the melody of nightingales”; and 
though the sailors, whom Columbus systematically deceived 
throughout the voyage, grew very restive at one time, there 
seems no foundation for the popular legend that the Admiral 
had to promise that, unless land were sighted within three 
days, he would return home. 

But, if the account of the outward voyage is somewhat 
dull, Las Casas’s narrative takes on more colour when land 
is made and the various islands are explored. The Admiral, 
he writes, is “ astonished to perceive the fresh and luxuriant 
verdure of the trees, the clearness of the water, the variety 
of the birds, and the beauty of the whole prospect. A 
thousand tongues would be insufficient to inform the King 
and Queen of what they saw there, or a thousand hands to 
describe them.” And, if Columbus was so delighted with 
the islands as to be “ under the influence of enchantment,” 
he was no less pleased to find the Indians so simple, gentle, 
and generous that, believing him to have come from heaven, 
they were as clay in his hands. Other explorers and 
Imperialists since Columbus have shared his ideal of bestow- 
ing Christianity upon distant peoples in exchange for their 
wealth. But few have expressed themselves so frankly. 
“Your Highnesses,” he himself writes to the King and 
Queen of Spain, “should therefore adopt the resolution of 
converting them [the natives] to Christianity, in which enter- 
prise I am of opinion that a very short space of time would 
suffice to gain to our holy faith multitudes of people, and 
to Spain great riches and immense dominions, with all their 
inhabitants; there being, without doubt, in all these 
countries great quantities of gold.” 

The return voyage was less calm. By one of those 
ironies which fate holds very specially in store tor mariners, 
Columbus and his party encountered their worst storm when 
nearly home, and were so threatened with disaster that they 
cast lots as to who among their number should, if mercy were 
granted them, “ go on a pilgrimage to St. Mary of Guadalupe 
and carry a wax taper of five pounds’ weight.” Fate, how- 
ever, satisfied itself with the milder jest of driving Columbus 
into harbour at Lisbon, where the King of Portugal, whose 
patronage the explorer had so insistently but vainly sought, 
must have found some dregs of bitteryiess in his cup as he 
listened to the wonderful tale of the ‘Western islands. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“MeELopies ‘AND Memories,” by Nellie Melba (Thornton 
Butterworth, 21s.), is an autobiography of the famous singer. 
In “*‘ Old Q.’ and Barrymore” (Philip Allan, 10s. 6d.), Mr. 
E. Beresford Chancellor continues his highly entertaining 
series “The Lives of the Rakes.’’ The Independent Labour 
Party have just published a new edition of “ Keir Hardie,” 
by William Stewart (3s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Heinemann publish “Occidental Gleanings” 
(Two Vols., 30s.), in which Lafcadio Hearn’s sketches and 
essays have been collected for the first time by Albert 
Mordell. Most of the contents have not appeared before in 
book form. 

“QOne-Act Plays of To-day, Second Series” (Harrap, 
3s. 6d.), contains plays by Synge, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Lady 
Gregory, Heughton, and eight others. Messrs. Cape publish 
another volume of plays by Eugene O’Neill (7s. 6d.), in- 
cluding “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” “ Desire Under 
the Elms,” and “ Welded.” 

Young’s “A Tour in Ireland” first appeared in 1780, 
and all subsequent editions have gone out of print. A 
selection has now been edited by Constantia Maxwell and 
published by the Cambridge University Press (7s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Collins publish two books by Mr. Norman 
Angell, “Foreign Policy and Our Daily Bread” and 
“Human Nature and the Peace Problem ” (2s. 6d. each). 
The two together include the whole of “The Fruits of 
Victory,” with several new chapters. 

“The Northern Tribes of Nigeria,” by C. K. Meek 
(Oxford University Press, Two Vols., 36s.), is a very full 
and valuable ethnographical account of the Northern Pro- 
vinces of Nigeria, and contains a large number of excellent 
photographs. 

“Game Pie,” by Eric Parker (Philip Allan, 7s. 6d.), is 
yet another anthology, this time devoted to the gentle art 
of shooting. 

“Science, Religion, and Reality,” edited by Joseph 
Needham (Sheldon Press, 12s. 6d.), is one of the now popular 
symposia to which the Earl of Balfour contributes an intro- 
duction and in which the other contributors include Mr. 
A. 8. Eddington, Dr. Malinowski, and Dean Inge. 

“A Manual of Rugby Football for Public Schools,” by 
Robert M. Rayner (Melrose, 3s. 6d.), was originally designed 
for private circulation, but will certainly appeal to a wide 
public. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Josephine: Napoleon’s Empress. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

This is a very readable book. It is necessary to make 
one criticism: though in a work of this kind no one would 
look for footnotes, for it is clearly primarily jntended for 
the general reader, it is unfortunate that there is no biblio- 
graphy. An elaborate bibliography is not required, but a 
list of merely half a dozen or a dozen chief authorities 
would bea help. Mr. Forester writes well, in a style com- 
mendably free from obscurity, if not free from a curiously 
staccato manner. Josephine had a fine heart, and Mr. Fores- 
ter makes the most of it. It was certainly an age when 
hearts were singularly susceptible. Still, Josephine was 
more than that, and Mr. Forester is right in pointing out 
that no ordinary woman was the mother of Eugéne de Beau- 
harnais. And Hortense, too, was charming. 

* + * 
Die Geschichte des Terenztextes in Altertum. By Prof. 

GiNTHER JACHMANN. (Basel: Reinhardt.) 

This learned and important contribution to Terentian 
scholarship deserves a more detailed notice than we can 
find room for. Suffice it to say that the arguments adduced 
by Professor Jachmann in support of his thesis that all 
the medieval MSS. of Terence (the Bembine as well as the 
minuscule MSS.) are ultimately derived from a single recen- 
sion (that of Valerius Probus in the first century ‘4.p.) 
deserve the most careful consideration. It is the business 
of the modern textual critic to get behind the tradition of 
the medieval MSS. to the actual text of the classical author, 
80 far as this is possible in the light of the available evidence ; 
and a very important part of that evidence is found in the 
history of the text in antiquity, i.e., prior to the medieval 
MSS. On this problem the present work throws new light, 
- may be safely recommended to all advanced students of 

‘erence. 


By C. S, FORESTER. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE 
COLLIERIES, LTD. 


SPEECH BY SIR ALFRED MOND. 


The second annual general meeting of this company was 
held on Wednesday last in London, the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred 
Mond, Bt., M.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said that an analysis of the figures showed 
a diminution in the past year’s profits of about £80,000. A 
year ago he pointed out that the new Wages Agreement of 
1924 would cost the company approximately £80,000 in in- 
creased cost of labour. They then hoped to be able to recover 
the bulk of that by better prices for their products, but un- 
fortunately that had not been the case. In addition to their 
own large output of about 900,000 tons a year, the company 
did a large merchanting business, their total combined selling 
business being something like 2,000,000 tons a year. The 
great depression in the coal industry and the collapse of 
prices had naturally affected the merchanting business, and 
they had, therefore, not had the benefit of profits made from 
that source to the same extent as in the previous year. The 
directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 1s. 6d. 
per share, less income tax, carrying forward £45,000—an 
increase of £34,000 as compared with the previous year. 

Last year he told the shareholders that, in conjunction 
with an important firm of coal merchants in Canada, they 
had started a subsidiary company to introduce their 
anthracite into that large and growing market. During the 
first year of that company’s trading, when, of course, the 
overhead and development charges naturally were heavy, 
this company’s share of the deficit was something like £3,000. 
That deficit had already been more than recovered, and this 
year’s result would show a very different figure. In fact, 
they had increased by 75 per cent. in one year their deliveries 
to that market, and the directors were very well satisfied 
with the way in which trade was developing in that country. 

Since the close of the financial year there had been a 
very unfortunate and prolonged stoppage in the anthracite 
fields, which embraced the whole of the company’s collieries. 
This stoppage was not due to any dispute between the cmfw 
pany and their workmen. The workmen left their employ- 
ment in connection with a strike which had broken out in 
the pit of another company. The directors were powerless 
to settie the dispute, and it seemed difficult to understand 
why workmen who had no dispute with the company should 
inflict upon jt, and still more themselves, considerable loss 
in money. The loss of wages amounted to three times the 
cost of upkeep and maintenance, plus profits, and was fracti- 
cally twelve times greater than the loss of profit. It was an 
interesting fact that the wages bill of this company, including 
wages of management, amounted to about £900,000, con- 
trasted with profits amounting to £150,000, so that it vould 
be seen how infinitely greater was the share of management 
and labour in fhe proceeds of this industry than the amount 
received by the capitalist. 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


The export side of our business has, on the whole, been 
satisfactory. Of course, the fluctuating exchanges, especially 
with France and Italy, undoubtedly impede business and 
make it more difficult to carry on export trade with those 
countries. The sudden return to a gold standard increased 
the cost of our exports to European countries by at least 
10 per cent., and thereby still further accentuated our diffi- 
culties in the markets abroad. We are receiving a certain 
number of inquiries for the American market as a result of 
the difficulties they are encountering there. 

There had been a great deal of discussion recently regard- 
ing the burdens on industry for what he might call certain of 
the social services. He had had the figures in respect of them 
for this company taken out, and as regarded national and 
unemployment insurance the contribution of the men was 
£13,250 per annum and of the company £14,250—a total of 
£27,500, which was equivalent to 7d. per ton on their output. 
It was estimated that the new pensions scheme would cost 
the men and the company a further £8,000 a year, or about 
2d. per ton on the output, so that these two _services 
accounted between them for a charge of 9d. per ton on the 
output of the collieries. With regard to the outlook, all 
he could say was that at present the directors were satisfied 
with the position, and were looking forward with confidence 
to the future, if no further disturbances of the industry 
occurred, " 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











BOROUGH OF CAMBERWELL. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
HE CAMBERWELL BOROUGH COUNCIL invite applica- 


tions for an ASSISIANT in the Camberwell Public Libraries. 

Experience in the general work of a Public Library is essential. 
The person appointed must have thorough knowledge of the work 
of Juvenile Departments, and must be able to take charge of such 
departments if so required. 

The appointment will be subject to the conditions of the Council’s 
Staff Scheme and to the provisions of the Camberwell Superannuation 
Act, 1908. The successful candidate will be required to pass a satis- 
factory medical examination, and will be placed in Class II. of the 
Council’s Scheme at a commencing salary of £85 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £7 10s. and one of £5 to £150 per annum, 
such salary being subject to the conditions of bonus on the Civil 
Service scale; the present bonus on £85 being at the rate of £63 15s. 
per annum. 

Applications, which must be on forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned (if by post, stamped addressed envelope to be enclosed), 
together with copies of not more than three testimonials, must be 
delivered at the Town Hall not later than 12 noon on Monday, 
November 15th, 1925. 

Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Cc. E. NEWTON, 

Town Hall, 


Town Clerk. 
Camberwell, S.E. 5. 
October, 1925. 


ELL-EDUCATED MAN required to act as Secretary to 

Technical Committee. Knowledge of office appliances an advan- 
tage. Must be good at detail and able to draft clear and concise 
reports.—Write, stating age, education, experience (if any), war 
service and salary, to Box 907, THE NATION AND THE ATHENEUM, 
38, Great James-street, W.C. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
CHAIR OF GERMAN. 


A PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the Chair of German 

at the University of Cape Town. The salary is £900 per annum. 
The Professor must become a member of the University Teachers’ 
Superannuation Fund. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years 

of age, but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in 
ee or in research in South Africa this restriction need not 
apply. 
Applications (six copies) must reach the Secretary, High Commis- 
sioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained), not later than 
November llth, 1925. 

The successful applicant will be required to assume duty on 
March Ist, 1928, or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary commences 
trom date of assumption of duty. 


THE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. 

(A BOARDING SCHOOL for 100 girls, with a MIXED JUNIOR DAY 
SCHOOL, under the Management of the Society of Friends in 
Yorkshire.) 

Applications are invited for the post of HEADMISTRESS, which 
will fall vacant in September, 1926. 

Applicants should be graduates of a University; experience in 
the working of Advanced Courses is desirable. 

It is expected that applicants will be in sympathy with the aims 
and ideals of Friends. 

Applications, with copies of recent testimonials, should be sent 
before December Ist, to :— 

The Secretary of the Mount School Committee, 
Chalfonts, 











York, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY WOMAN (Wycombe Abbey School and Girton 

College), age 23, seeks post, secretarial or otherwise. Literary 
or journalistic preferred. Languages, esp. Danish.—Box 910, THE NATION 
AND THE ATHEN#UM, 38, Great James-street, W.C. 1. 











BOOKSELLERS. 


OOKS.—Forlong’s Rivers of Life, 3 vols., rare, £15; Burton’s 
Arabian ees, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols., 
privately printed, 24s.; Browning’s Poetical Works, fine set, 16 vols., 
1888, £2 10s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, b 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; Aubrey Beardsley, The Uncollected Wor 
of, 2s., 1925; Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols., £2 2s., 1906; Lord 
Lytton’s Works, ’ Knebworth ” Edit., 40 vols., £3 10s.; Aldous Huxley’s 
Antic Hay, Ist Edit., 1923, 15s.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vois., 
fine Library set, £3 10s., 1896; Punch, 24 vols., £3 3s.; Golden Asse 
of Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, 1913, £2 2s.; Sanger’s History of 
Prostitution, 1919, 16s.; Masculine Cross and Axmcient Sex Worship, 
8s.; Moore versus Harris, limited issue, 1921, £3 -; George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, 1920, £3 3s.; Paradise Lost, Doves 
Press edit., £15, 1902; Wilde’s Dorian Gray, illus., 1908, 13s.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, Best edit., intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; 
Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, fine copy of this rare book 
of travels, 1 626, £105; Hall’s Adolescence, 2 vols., 1905, £2 2s.; 
The Graphic, % vols., £12; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, signed 
by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 12 vols., 
£7 7s.; Parkyn’s Prehistoric Art, 12s. 6d.; Davis, with the “ Auroria” 
in the Antarctic, 7s. 6d., pub. 18s.; Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, 
new copy, 42s., for 14s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, by Eart 
Lovelace, only 125 copies done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British Flowerin 
Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £8 10s., 1924; Lamb’s Las 
Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, Life and Times of 
Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, £2 2s.; Madden’s United Irishmen, many 
illus., 12 vols., £8, 1916; Stonham’s Birds of the British Isles, com- 
oe set, £5 5s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Ellis, Life of 
agner, 6 vols., 32s., ;. Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 2s.; Lord 
Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 1917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s 
A Dreamer’s Tales, Ist Edit., 1910, £2 10s.; Kendrick’s Handwoven 
Carpets, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Weber’s Tales of the East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; 
King’s Chelsea Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares 
of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 7s.; Costume of the Nether- 
lands, 30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John so Street, Birmingham. WANTED.— 
Milne’s When We were Very Young, lst ed., Ws. offered. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


STERLING EXCHANGE—RUBBER—IRON AND STEEL. 


exchange position was not sufficiently adverse to 

justify the retention of the embargo on the issue 
of foreign loans. Already the improvement has brought 
the exchange well above the gold export point. No 
doubt American balances have been flowing back to 
London in the ordinary course of business, but it can- 
not be doubted that the authorities in London and New 
York were at one in helping the normal effect of the 
export of gold. The New York Stock Exchange has been 
experiencing great activity. Sales of shares during last 
week reached 14 millions, against 114 millions for the 
previous week, and against about 5 millions for the cor- 
responding week of last year. There is naturally no 
desire on the part of the Federal Reserve Board to 
encourage undue speculation; consequently, they have 
been anxious to discourage any excessive inflow of gold, 
which would broaden the basis of credit. It looks now 
as if the exchange position is well in hand from the 
Bank’s point of view, and it appears unlikely that the 
present Bank rate of 4 per cent. will need to be raised 
at least up to the turn of the year. The monetary strin- 
gency is responsible for the dullness of the gilt-edged 
market, and War Loan, shortly after being marked 
ex dividend on Tuesday, could be bought under par. 


| AST week we expressed the opinion that the sterling 


* * * 


Investors have clearly been impressed by the 
strength of rubber reports which have appeared in the 
lass month. The profits shown and the dividends 
declared are only a foretaste of the prosperity which 
should be enjoyed during the current financial year. 
Mr. Eric Miller, at the general meeting of Messrs. Har- 
risons & Crosfield, stated that the absorption of crude 
rubber during 1925 would be 560,000 tons (the actual 
rate of increase over the last fifteen years has been 13 per 
cent.), and that the amount of new rubber available for 
shipment during this year would be about 500,000 tons 
(an increase of 100,000 tons above that of 1924). Allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that the high price of 
rubber is undoubtedly stimulating the use of reclaimed 
rubber. According to the figures of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, the percentage of reclaimed rubber 
was just over 18 per cent. of the total absorption in 1923 
and 1924, and during the current year will be about 
22 per cent. The consumption of rubber in the United 
States this year is estimated at 400,000 tons, so that the 
amount of reclaimed rubber should be about 88,000 tons. 
For practical purposes 3lbs. of reclaimed rubber are 
required to replace llb. of crude rubber. Hence, if 
these figures are realized it would mean that there would 
be a shortage of 30,667 tons of rubber in 1925. During 
the first seven months of 1925 the world’s stocks of crude 
rubber have been reduced by over 60,000 tons. Of this 
reduction 25,000 tons were drawn from the London 
stocks, which are to-day only 5,000 tons. All this 
points to a bigger shortage of rubber in 1926. Mr. Miller 
did not venture to estimate production, as he considered 
it doubtful whether there would be a full complement 
of trained labour actually available to meet the further 
releases under the restriction scheme. The production 
of native rubber in the Dutch East Indies was, he 
thought, approaching its limit, and little increase could 
be looked for until the new trees now being planted 
came into bearing five or six years hence. By that time, 
however, he thought that over-tapping, inadequate 
upkeep, and the ravages of bark disease would be 
seriously curtailing the potential output from those trees 


which are now tapping. As regards the absorption 
during 1926, the normal rate of increase is likely to be 
exceeded by reason of the extraordinary activity of the 
automobile industry. In the United States the total 
number of motor-vehicles built in 1925 will be approxi- 
mately 4 millions, making a total for that country of 
about 20 millions. It is estimated that by the end of this 
year the total number of motor-vehicles in use outside the 
United States will be over 44 millions. The insatiable 
demands of motor-tyre manufacturers are undoubtedly 
responsible for the rapid depletion of stocks this year, 
and the rise in the spot and forward prices of the com- 
modity. Judicious investment in the rubber market is 
still, under this analysis, a sound proposition. 


* * * 


The Chairman of United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
had little comfort to give to ordinary shareholders, but 
was not wholly pessimistic in regard to the outlook for 
the iron and steel industry. There was, he said, a 
measure of comfort in the knowledge that the very 
intensity of the competition was producing, more rapidly 
than might otherwise have occurred, a fall in the direct 
costs of production, and if this could be accelerated by 
a more intensive productivity in collieries, ore mines, and 
iron and steel works, we should be well on the way 
towards a permanent improvement in our competitive 
power in the international markets. That expression of 
hopefulness from the Chairman of the United Steel Com- 
panies, Ltd., is in distinct contrast to the views of 
other ironmasters, who have addressed lugubrious letters 
to the Prime Minister. The improvement in the 
economic condition of the iron and steel industry has 
not yet gone far enough to make a purchase of the ordi- 
nary shares other than highly speculative, but there is 
enough to justify a purchase of the prior charges of these 
iron and steel companies. Little harm is likely to result 
from an investment even in the 6} per cent., tax free, 
preference shares of Richard Thomas at 19s. 6d., now 
that the tin plate section of that business is doing well. 
The following table shows the prior charges of leading 
iron and steel companies:— 

Annual Yield with 
Richard Thomas — — Pw y ry 
7% 1st Mort. Deb. ... 1937 / 52 1034 617 617 6 
South Durham 
44% Perpet. Deb. _... _ 824 5 10 _ 
Dorman Long 


58%, Ist Mort. Deb.... 1943/63 xd 518 519 3 
Baldwins 7%% Mort. Deb. By 1950 1034 7 8 77 6 


Baldwins 
Jan. 1938 664 5 § 6590 


44% 1st Mort. Deb. 
Armstrong Whitworth 

Jan. 1946 1034 67 6 8 3 
at 1024 
611 3 


64% 2nd Mort. Deb. 
Vickers 5% 1st Mort. Deb. ~~ 874 514 


Pease & Partners 
5% Deb. aa .. Apl. 1954 90 § ll 


Consett Iron 
6% 1st Deb. ... 


515 0 


July, 
1933 / 62 98 6 4 
(by equal ann. 
drawings) 


6 5 0 

(1962) 
6 6 3 

(for average 
life) 


The yields including redemption are calculated for 
final maturity at the price of redemption at that date. 
Several of the securities are repayable before the final 
maturity dates at the option of the company at a 
premium, and in some cases Sinking Funds will operate 
either at par or at a premium. The following stocks 
are actually being offered in the market: £2,000 
Vickers 5 per cent., at 874; £1,000 Pease and Partners 
5 per cent. Debenture, at 90; £3,000 Consett Iron 6 per 
cent., at 98. In all the other cases ‘‘ the market’’ are 
buyers. 








